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Mathematics and Modern Educational Trends* 


By C. V. Newsom 


Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, The University of The State of 


New York, The State Education Department, Albany 1, N.Y} 


As A YOUNG high school student of phys- 
ics, | Was impressed by the study of vector 
diagrams. I have distinet recollections of 
drawing a considerable assortment of dia- 
grams in which many vectors would be 
operating upon a point. After that I would 
play a game of solitaire in which I would 
speculate upon the nature of the resultant 
vector; then I would either confirm or 
deny my speculation by completing many 
parallelograms or by adding the horizontal 
and then the vertical components of the 
several vectors. This love of vector prob- 
lems is still with me. 

Tonight I should like to think of mathe- 
matics, or any other traditional subject in 
our curriculum, as a point; this point is be- 
ing subjected to many vectors representing 
the various pressures and trends in mod- 
ern educational! society. In what direction 
will the point be displaced? What attitude 
should we as educators adopt in regard to 
the vectors in our diagram? Perhaps, in 
spite of the great strength of some of the 
forces, their magnitude and direction is 
such that we shall achieve an effect of can- 
cellation; that would indeed be unfortu- 
nate. A progressive society requires prog- 

* Read at the Annual Meeting of The Na- 


tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics at 
Baltimore, Md. on April 1 and 2, 1949—KEditor. 


ress in education; we cannot adopt a static 
point of view merely because of the diffi- 
culties inherent in our pressure diagram. 
Let us stop and examine some of the 
forees to which a subject such as mathe- 
matics is being subjected. First, we must 
recognize the existence of a very strong 
practical school of thought. Many parents 
argue that they want their children to be 
prepared for the realities of life; they 
want, as they describe it, a practical edu- 
cation. A few weeks ago I rode on the train 
with a businessman, who, not knowing 
that I am an educator, told me in forceful 
language how his children had wasted 
their time by taking a good-for-nothing 
program in high school and in college. He 
insisted that an education should be fun- 
damentally concerned with “earning a liv- 
ing’; in fact, he conceived of no other pur- 
pose. Why has Latin been pushed out of 
the curriculum? Because, a vocal majority 
said “Impractical.’”’ Why is the study of 
literature under fire in some quarters? Be- 
cause, some assert that “a knowledge of 
good literature does not assist one to earn 
dollars.” Why are algebra and geometry 
being criticized? The major complaint is, 
as I have heard it stated so frequently, 
“That stuff is good only for the few; my 
boy is going to become a businessman, 
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and he will have no need for algebra or ge- 
ometry.”” The representing the 
force of the so-called practical point of 
view is a long one, and all of us in the field 
of education have learned that we cannot 
ignore it. Of course, frankly, the argument 
of the practical man has merit; education 
should train the young man or woman to 
earn dollars and to face the realities of life. 
Mathematics is one of the most practical 
of subjects, and I regard it as unfortunate 
any 


vector 


when a student finishes course in 
mathematics without an enlarged capacity 
to utilize it in real situations that are en- 
countered. 

The second vector is that supplied by 
those who emphasize the importance of 
the cultural values that each generation 
must pass on to the succeeding generation. 
The force represented by this pressure is 
regarded by some as being somewhat in 
opposition to that described by the first 
vector. Frequently the exponents of the 
educational philosophy of cultural trans- 
fer are bitter and uncompromising in argu- 
ing with those who characterize themselves 
as practical. Some colleges and prepara- 
tory schools advertise that they remain 
strongholds of the old traditions; a presi- 
dent of such an institution stated recently, 
“My college prefers to offer our students 
a real education.’”’ A visitor from abroad 
Was In my Office a few months ago, and he 
expressed the firm conviction that Ameri- 
can education had been cheapened during 
the past few decades. He said that by con- 
trast with England, with France, with 
Italy, and with Argentina, American stu- 
de ts are an ignorant lot, and have no 
appreciation of the “‘finer things of life.” 
Many foreign educators have made this 
same criticism. We would all admit that 
“Man does not live by bread alone,” and 
an education must provide our students 
with an appreciation of those great cul- 
tural values that have given man his stat- 
ure. Thus, we must listen to the expo- 
nents of culture, and the vector represent- 
ing their pleas must be a comparatively 
long one. The mathematician has a special 
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obligation in this regard, for the imprint of 
mathematics is to be found on many of the 
significant cultural trends of history, es- 
pecially in philosophy. Frequently today 
we hear that man’s outlook on life has 
been changed by a few simple equations 
that have enabled him to release atomic 
energy; I remind you that many revolu- 
tions have occurred in the history of man 
as a result of a few simple equations. 
Inserted in our diagram somewhere be- 
tween the two vectors already discussed is 
one representing the pressure introduced 
by the movement for general education. 
Many very thoughtful educators insist 
that irrespective of one’s later specializa- 
tion there is an elastic core of fundamental 
knowledge that all persons need, especially 
in a democracy. Such a philosophy has 
been responsible in part for mass educa- 
tion. In general, advocates of general edu- 
cation recognize the place of science, that 
of the humanities, and that of the social 
sciences in the basic framework of human 
knowledge; they recognize both the reali- 
ties and the luxuries of hfe; sometimes, 
perhaps, they have not been too much 
concerned with the selection and training 
of specialists who must break the new fron- 
tiers of man’s experience. The general edu- 
cation movement is a strong one, and will 
become stronger; the point representing 
mathematics in our diagram is being sub- 
jected to a vector of considerable magni- 
tude as a result of this pressure. Moreover, 
no honest educator will deny that the 
movement toward more general education 
has merit, and deserves our attention. 
Certainly the mathematician cannot ig- 
nore this trend, for his own subject is 
the knowledge; | 
wonder sometimes, many 
teachers of mathematics do not emphasize 
the trivial and ignore the fundamental. 
Mathematics and science must recog- 
nize the existence of a fourth vector that 
denotes the pressure resulting from an 
imperative need for more and better sci- 
entists. I was most impressed with a con- 
versation I had a few weeks ago with a 


core of all 
however, if 


close to 














MATHEMATICS AND 


the 


atomic bomb and other scientific marvels, 


distinguished scientist. In spite of 
this scientifie leader painted «a dreary pie- 
ture of science in this country. He asserted 
that his Inboratories could employ many 
technicians, but that if 
possible to find well-trained scientists. He 


Was almost im- 
stated his conviction that those theoretical 
scientists in this country who could ex- 
pand available physical theory numbered 
only a few hundred, and that there is im- 
much more 


pending in science a crisis 


serious than the shortage of steel or petro- 
leam. We all know how dependent we have 
been on the European countries for the 
production of experts in theory. Many of 
our scientists insist that competent theo- 
retical men must be detected early in their 
youth, and that the able young man must 
“a chain-gang of 


not be foreed to stay mn 


mediocrity,” as one mathematician de- 
scribes the present situation, 

It is foolish to deny that many of our 
most learned scientists are alarmed = at 
various trends in education, especially in 
mass education and in programs of general 
education, for thev feel that a yreat crack 
Is developing in the armor of our scientific 
strength. Moreover, it is mV personal be- 
lief that we as mathematicians have added 
cause for concern in view of the fact that 
many of the frontiers of knowledge in the 
fields of human behavior are now regarded 
as definitely mathematical. The work of 
Wiener, Rashevsky, von Neumann and 
others represents a frontal attack on prob- 
lems previously regarded as quite im- 
possible. Some of this work is related to the 
development of automatic computing 
machinery, ind IT wonder how many of us 
realize the truly momentous nature of 
modern developments. Certainly they will 
be rated beside atomic energy when the 
history of this decade is written. We want 
to train students who will be in a position 
to continue such fundamental investiga- 
tions; that is part of our obligation to 
society. As a result of such considerations, 
there is a strong renewal of the argument 
that it is essential to have a lot in eduea- 
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tion that is wasted upon the majority of 


students, but it must be there in order 
that we will not miss a potential Newton 
or Einstein. Every educator will admit 
that 


that we all profit from the greater comfort, 


America must remain strong, and 
safety, and convenience that increased sci- 
entific knowledge will bring to us. More- 
over, we all recognize that any optimism 
for the future of society requires the train- 
ing of leaders. We cannot afford to ignore 
this long vector that demands more at- 
tention to our youth of ability ; I direct 
this statement especially to educational 
administrators, but teachers must accept 
their share of the responsibility. 

In the fifth place, we observe the pres- 
indivi- 
We 
hear frequently the plea that the student 


sure of those who ask for more 


dualized instruction for all students. 


should be at the center of our program in 
education, not the curriculum. Because of 
environment and heredity there are in- 
dividual differences, a tremendous variety 
of differences in fact, that must be recog- 
nized in any educational effort, and the 
traditional curriculum needs continual 
modification. This vector, in common with 
all the other vectors, contains many of the 
same elements already discussed, but I 
recognize it as a separate force in our 
modern educational universe. The merit 
of this vector is undebatable. 

Other 


described, but it seems sufficient for our 


vectors might be named and 
purpose to stop with the five. You will 
note that I have recognized the validity of 
all of them even though they may appear 
to lead to contradictions. Every one of the 
five is of genuine concern to each teacher 
of mathematics, or of English, or of any 
subject. 

Unfortunately, 1 observe no genuine 
educational leadership that is analyzing 
our vector diagram as a whole. One person 
professes to be an expert in elementary 
education, but admits that he knows noth- 
ing of the problems or trends in secondary 
and higher education. The man in higher 
education has limited opportunities to ex- 








change ideas with those who are concerned 
with the problems Ol secondary education. 
One leader becomes known for his associa- 
tion with the movement in general educa- 
tion, and becomes : student, perhaps, Cl 
only his one vector. Another person he- 
comes a crusader in behalf of a stronger 
program for the potential genius and cares 
little about the schooling of the masses. 
Sometimes I believe that this country 
needs more educators and fewer experts; 
we need men who are willing to give 
thoughtful consideration to all the move- 
ments to be found in the field of education. 

In recent years Most Ol those who would 
Improve our educational program have 
given their major attention to the cur- 
riculum. Every day I receive reports on 
new curricular studies. | recognize the im- 
portance Ol such studies. Nevertheless, I 
strongly suspect that the pendulum has 
swung too strongly in the direction of the 
development of devices without a com- 
plementary emphasis on those who are to 
administet the devices. Give me a rood 
teacher and I become unconcerned about 
the svllabus that he follows or the text- 
books that he adopts. Of course, without 
uniformly competent instructors the only 
protection ior our youth is the develop- 
ment of guidance materials for the teacher. 

I have noticed for years that there is no 
particular problem in regard to the in- 
structional program in mathematics in 
those localities where there are good 
teachers. There are high schools where 
students generally want to study three or 
four years of mathematics without any 
considerable compulsion. I visited such a 
community about three years ago, and | 
had an opportunity to inquire about the 
success of one teacher. A businessman told 
me with glowing satisfaction of the in- 
tensely practical slant of this particular 
teacher. He described the enthusiasm of 
his own son who was able to apply his 
mathematical knowledge to the study of 
radio. Another parent reported upon the 
teacher’s breadth of knowledge, and 
spoke enthusiastically of the teacher’s 
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success In relating mathematics to music, 
to history, and to religion. A member of 
the school board took obvious pride in 
asserting that the graduates of the school 
made outstanding records in college 
mathematics, and several went on to ob- 
tain doctor’s degrees in the field of 
mathematics. He further testified to the 
teacher’s ability to make mathematical 
theory seem very simple. Another man 
spoke of the fact that his son had not 
understood mathematies since the early 
grades, but the teacher in question suc- 
ceeded in detecting the cause of his son's 
difficulties. In other words, here was a 
teacher with the remarkable ability Ol 
being able to Satisly the needs of \ Irtually 
all of his students; he was satis!ving 
simultaneously all the forces involved in 
our vector diagram. It is difficult, | admit, 
but it ean be done. A vear ago I recom- 
mended this teacher to one of the largest 
high schools in the country, and he was 
offered a very fine salary. However, much 
to mv amazement, I discovered that he 
Was already making about $1,500 a year 
more in the town of 10,000 where he was 
teaching. The people of that community 
realized that they possessed a valuable 
asset, so everything possible was being 
done to make the teacher contented and 
happy. A good teacher is a jewel much to 
be desired; there are not Very many ol 
them; and it is urgent that school systems 
review their policies so that good teachers 
can receive genuine satisfaction from their 
endeavors. 

Mathematicians, along with those in 
other subject matter fields, must start a 
campaign of recruitment for teachers 
among those young people who seem to 
possess the personality and aptitudes that 
are required for this most difficult of pro- 
fessions. As I conceive the training pro- 
gram of the future, a potential teacher 
would serve a teaching internship of four 
to six years along with his academic 
preparation. So, instead of much of the 
traditional program in education, the 
young teacher would become a_partici- 
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pant in an informal way in the activities 
of the classroom at a comparatively early 
age. The experiences of the classroom 
would become the basis for further 
studies In the learning process, individual 
differences, the needs of students, and so 
on. During this training period the future 
teacher might even spend one or more 
summers participating in the mathemati- 
cal activities of selected industries; such 
Industrial experience might be synthesized 
In an institute somewhat similar to those 


sponsored hy Protessor Rankin ul Duke 


University and now being extended to 
other areas 

The course work in mathematics for our 
potential teacher would study the inter- 
relationship of mathematics and phi- 
losophy, the influence of mathematics on 
the development of civilization, and the 
possibilities and limitations of the mathe- 
matical method. Certainly some of the 
great events In mathematical history 
would be examined at the appropriate 
time in a student's development, and the 
significa e of these events would be con- 
sidered. The curriculum in mathematics 
itself would achieve greater thoroughness 
by more emphasis on fundamental con- 
cepts and by the elimination of much 
detail. At last, we are making some head- 
Wav in this direction. Unfortunately, there 
is too much lag in our curriculum between 
that which is taught and that known to be 
significant. | have never understood why 
among educated men it is so difficult to 
change the content of a course in our 
curriculum. Yet, [ know from experience 
that teachers will fight to the bitter end to 
maintain the organization of a course 
without change even though the most 
convincing arguments are presented for 
the elimination of some material and the 
addition of other topics. There should be 
more seminars in our teacher-training 
programs for the purpose of integrating 
subject matter, and for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the utilization of mathematics in 
other fields of knowledge. 

Asa part of the proposed internship, the 


future teacher could serve as an advisor to 
young students having serious problems 
of adjustment, and part of his advisory 
relationship would require seeking help 
from the fields of psychology and sociol- 
ogy. The young teacher might be issued 
auditors’ permits so that he could sample 
the subject matter and methods of pres- 
entation of several master teachers. He 
should participate in seminars and other 
studies on broad areas of culture and prob- 
lems of human society. Certainly the 
young teacher would have opportunities 
to study and criticize the latest devices in 
audio and visual edueation. We in mathe- 
matics have been especially slow in recog- 
nizing the Importance of such methods. 

I know that much of my proposal 
sounds idealistic, and may be regarded as 
heresy In some quarters. Simply stated, 
however, I am asking that we place first 
emphasis on the selection ind triuning ol 
teachers. Lo am asking for teachers of 
mathematics who know their subject and 
who also comprehend its uses and signifi- 
cance. Moreover, our teachers must have 
greater breadth of understanding than 
that which is required of any other pro- 
fession. They must have a knowledge of 
students that can only be gained from 
studied experience with students, and they 
must be prepared to detect hidden capac- 
ities and deficiencies in those students who 
are under their tutelage. The teacher who 
then achieves success should receive the 
finest recognition that our society has to 
offer. 

In summary, let me emphasize again 
that the solution of our problems can come 
only through co-operation, not division. 
The problems of the mathematics teacher 
are not essentially different from those of 
the English teacher, the history teacher, 
or the language teacher. We are going 
through a period of inquiry and experi- 
mentation that has led to the develop- 
ment of many schools of thought in the 
field of education. It is not a question of 
who will win, for all must win. Under any 
circumstances, let’s minimize any solution 
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based on mechanical schemes; we must put 
the emphasis where it belongs, namely, 
upon the training of better teachers and 
upon greater recognition for the suecessful 
teacher. It that the 
focal point in our demand for a re-evalua- 


follows immediate 


tion of our educational program is in our 


colleges and universities where teachers 
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are being trained. Since I am in the field 
of higher education, perhaps | exaggerate 
the responsibility that we must accept. | 
think not, however. The challenge to us is 
great, and the assistance of such groups as 
the National Council is essential in order 
that we may see clearly the nature of our 
problem and its possible solutions. 
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The American Society for Engineering Education 
Committee on Secondary Schools’ 


By Wenry H. ArMspy 


Specialist in Engineering Education, VU. 


lr sHOULD be unnecessary to say before 


a group of mathematics teachers that 


engineering educators are concerned with 
our secondary 


kind of education 


giving. Dean Steinberg has 


the 
schools are 
ably presented? the importance of sound 
training in mathematies as a foundation 
for engineering education. I endorse his 
statement, but wish to add that the engi- 
neering schools are also vitally interested 
program of 
the 


in the entire educational 


secondary school students, and = in 
quality of work they do, not only in their 
mathematics, but in all their subjects. 
Most of the progressive engineering col- 
leges have for vears attempted to improve 
and strengthen their relations with the 
secondary schools from which they draw 
students, chiefly by sincere efforts to 
furnish intelligent, authoritative, and ob- 
jective guidance to secondary school stu- 
dents. 

During my service as staff member at 
the Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, I spent a large amount of time visit- 
ing secondary schools and junior colleges 
throughout the State to give guidance 
During all these 


any 


service to their students. 
vears I tried to 
student to attend the School of Mines. In 
fact I frequently told the boys that our 


never once urge 


faculty was just as much interested in 
getting some of them to stay away from 
our school as in getting some of them to 
come to it. 

One section of these guidance talks out- 


lined the characteristics which I felt a boy 


1 Read at the twenty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics at Baltimore, Maryland, April 1 
2, 1949. 
2 See the previous paper in this issue.—Edi- 


and 


tor, 


S. Office of Education 


should have in order to have a reasonable 
chance of success in engineering. Among 
these characteristics mathematical ability 
was always stressed. Like all engineering 
schools, we required a certain minimum 
preparation in mathematics and science, 
which we considered absolutely essential 
as a foundation for the study of engineer- 
ing. However, a study I made during those 
vears of the grades of all students then in 
the institution compared with their record 
in secondary school mathematics showed 
that the boys with only two units of 
mathematics, but with a rank in the top 
quarter of their secondary school class, did 
considerably better work than the boys 
whose general average placed them in the 
lower quarter of their class, but who had 
as many as three or four, and in a few 
cases five, units of mathematics. 
So I told the students that they didn’t 
need to be mathematical geniuses, and 
that in the final analysis we were more In- 
terested in how they had studied in sec- 
ondary school than in what they had 
studied. But I also said they needed at 
least our minimum entrance requirements 
in mathematics and science, with a good 
facility in their use, and that above all 
frame of 


they needed a mathematical 


mind and a liking for mathematics 


for figuring things out—for doing things 
thoroughly and accurately—for trying to 
find out not merely how things work, but 
why. 
Concrete evidence of the appreciation 


by engineering educators of the im- 
portance of the problems inherent in the 
relationships between engineering col- 
leges and secondary schools was given in 
1942 when a Committee on Secondary 
Schools was appointed by the Society for 


the Promotion of Engineering Education 
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(now the American Society for Engineer- 
ing Kdueation). 

This Society has been in existence for 55 
years as the one national society in the 
United States devoted primarily to the 
education and 


interests of engineering 


research. There are many professional 
engineering societies in the United States, 
each devoted to the professional develop- 
members as practicing 


and all 


course In- 


ment of its 


engineers. These societ ies, em- 


engineers, are of 
terested in the kind = of 


education offered in the colleges. But their 


plovers of 
engineering 


primary interest is with the practice of 
engineering, and educational implications 
are incidental. Conversely, ASEE is in- 
the 


engineers. Engineering teachers must keep 


terested in activities of practicing 
abreast of technical and engineering de- 
velopments in order to keep their educa- 
tional offerings keved to the needs of the 
But ASEE looks first at the 


educational implications of new things—to 


country. 


the effect which new developments will 
have on educational processes and pro- 


grams. 


ASKE cuts across all divisions of 
engineering. It unites the electrical, the 
civil, the mechanical, the chemical, the 


mining engineer, into the one big over-all 
field of engineering education. It tends to 
emphasize the unity of the profession, 
rather than its diversity. it is devoted to 
the advancement of education and _ re- 
search tm all branches of engineering, as 
well as in allied branches of science and 
technology. 

ASEE has had a steady growth in mem- 
bership and in activity, from a mere hand- 
ful of men in 1893 to 168 institutional and 
nearly 6000 individual members in 1949, 
drawn from every State and Territory, 
and from many foreign countries, and 
representing every major field of engineer- 
ing. Individual membership is open to 
“—Tndividuals who are or who have been 
actively engaged in engineering education, 
as well as practicing engineers, industrial 


executives, and others interested in engi- 
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neering education.”’ This clearly includes 
secondary school teachers and administra- 
industrialists, many of 
are the the 

Naturally, the majority of the 


tors, as well as 


whom active In work of 
Society. 
members are educators and educational 
administrators in the fields of engineering 
and science, and among them are found 
nearly all of the men who are considered 
by their colleagues to be the leaders of the 
profession. 

The Society has grown in complexity 
and in diversity of interest as it has grown 
in membershlp. It is now composed. of 
nineteen divisions and a number of com- 
mittees which Various 


represent proles- 


sional branches of science, engineering, 
and related fields. The diy isions include il 
Division of Mathematics, a 


Physics, a Division of Edueational Meth- 


Division of 


ods, a Division of Humanistie-Social 
Studies, and divisions in all the major 
fields of 


clude one on Junior ( ‘olleges, one on selee- 


engineering. The committees in- 


tion and Guidance, and the Committee on 
Secondary Schools. The divisions and com- 
mittees arrange technical programs for 
the annual meetings and are responsible 
the the 


Society. A number of studies of far reach- 


for much of technical work of 
ing importance to engineering colleges and 
the educational profession have been con- 
ducted through division and committee 
activities. | should like to mention specifi- 
cally two recent Committee reports which 
educational 
the 


rank among the important 
documents of recent years. These are, 
report on “Aims and Scope of Engineering 
Curricula” issued in 1940, and the report 
on “Engineering Education after the War” 
issued in 1944. Preceding these was the 
self-survey of engineering education con- 
ducted by the Wickenden Committee and 
resulting in the two-volume report issued 
in 1930 and 1934, which still ranks as one 
of the outstanding educational surveys of 
the century. 

There are sixteen geographical sections 
of the Society, and local branches of the 
Society in a large number of engineering 
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colleges give students an opportunity to 
participate in the activities of the Society. 

The Society publishes monthly during 
the academic year the Journal of Engineer- 
ing Education, which is a veritable mine of 
Vital and helpful information on all phases 
of engineering education, edueational ad- 
ministration, and research, 

SPE in 1932 cooperated with the so- 
Called) Founder Societies, the national 


societies representing the professions of 


civil, electrical, mechanical, mining, metal- 
lurgieal, and chemical engineering, the 
National Couneil of State Boards of En- 


gineering Hexaminers, and the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, in forming the Kn- 
(‘ouncil for Professional Develop- 
This 


highly important role in developing pro- 


finecers 


ment. organization has plaved a 


fessional consciousness among all en- 


gineers, and has rendered «a most slg- 


nificant service to engineering education, 
the j 


Student 


especially through activities of its 


Committee on Selection and 
Ciuidance, its Measurement and Guidance 
Project, and its program of accrediting 
This 


been in operation ever since the establish- 


engineering curricula. program has 
ment of ECPD, and in the last two vears 
the Couneil has inaugurated a stmilar pro- 
gram for the aecereditation of technical 
institutes which bids fair to be equally 
valuable in that field. 

In 1945 the Society adopted a new con- 
stitution and its new name. At that time 


the Ad- 


ministrative Officers became the present 


former Division of Deans and 
engineering College Administrative Coun- 
cil, which is directly in charge of the inter- 
ests of institutional members, of the de- 
velopment of studies of administrative 
procedures, and in general of all matters 
the 


Ineation as contrasted with the 


pertaining to administration of en- 
gineering e 
actual teac rogram. At the same time 


rmerly known as the 


the organizai 

engineering College Research Association 
Was incorporated into the Society as the 
engineering College Research Council of 
ASEKE. This group assists in developing 
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research facilities in engineering colleges 
and aids in the promotion and coordina- 
tion of scientific and industrial research, 
for example by cooperating with govern- 
mental agencies and industrial organiza- 
tions in the formulation of research pro- 
grams. Through these activities the Coun- 
cil contributes to the improvement of 
advanced study in engineering colleges. 
The Committee on Secondary Schools 
of ASEE was originally appointed late in 
the spring of 1942, and consisted of five 
members, of whom your speaker is the 
only one still holding membership on the 
Committee. The Chairman was Delos M. 
Palmer, at that time Dean of Engineering 
at the Toledo. The first 
regular the Committee was 
held during the national SPEE meeting 
1943. 
Chairman had asked all the members of 


University 0 
meeting of 

in June Prior to the meeting the 
the Committee to suggest topics for dlis- 
cussion. Four members submitted a total 
of 22 topics, of which five dealt directly 
with mathematics, and eleven with the 
general subject of guidance for students in 
secondary schools as to the aims, objec- 
tives, and necessary. preparation for en- 
gineering education. The minutes of the 
meeting indicate that the subject of ouid- 
ance Was the main topie of discussion, and 
the Committee recommended to the Soci- 
ety that a study be made of guidance 
procedures and measures for cooperation 
with secondary schools then in use in the 
the war 


engineering colleges. Because of 


situation, however, if was deemed in- 
advisable to send to the colleges the ques- 
tionnaire proposed by the Committee, and 
to the best of mv knowledge there still is 
no systematic collection of information on 
this important matter. 

Dean Palmer resigned as chairman of 
the Committee in December 1943, due to 
his leaving educational work for industry. 
Your speaker was appointed chairman to 
and continued in that 
pacity until after the 
Society in 1947, at which time the Com- 


Cca- 


the 


succeed him, 
meeting of 


mittee was reorganized as will be outlined 
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later. At the meeting of SPEE in 1944, the 
held 


which it discussed in considerable detail a 


(‘ommittee two closed sessions at 


report by a Special (C‘om- 


Office of Edueation on 


summary of a 
mittee of the U.S. 
the Improvement of Teaching of Science 
and Mathematics in High Schools, sub- 
Lark-Horowitz ol 


the 


mitted hy Professor 


Purdue University, a member of 
Special (‘ommittee. The Committee sub 
mitted a report to the National Couneil 
of SPEE, recommending that the Society 


should: 


1. Kneourage an expansion of the of- 


rerings DV secondary schools in 


mathematics, physics, and chemis- 
trv; 

2. Encourage programs for the training 
of teachers in these subjects; and 

3. Support means and ways by which 
secondary schools may more success- 

industrial em- 


fully compete with 


plovment in attracting and holding 


competent teachers of science and 


mathematics. 


Discussions within the Committee as to 


desirable relationships between the Soci- 


led to the 


ety and secondary schools 


following recommendations: 


1. That the Society encourage member- 
ship in the Society for the Promotion 
Education of 


of Engineering sec- 
ondary school teachers and officials 
interested In engineering education. 

>. That engineering colleges make every 
effort to give secondary school au- 
thorities and students pertinent in- 
formation concernng their respective 
institutions and the profession of en- 
gineering. 

3. That the Committee on Sections and 
Branches be asked to encourage joint 
meetings with secondary school super- 
intendents, principals, advisors, and 
teachers. 

1. That 


urged to 


every engineering college be 
report to the secondary 
schools the progress of their gradu- 


ates in the college of engineering. 
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5. That if the Soc lety is to continue to 


have a Committee on Secondary 
Schools, such committee should con- 
tain representatives Ol secondary 


schools 


Both sets of recommendations were 
approved by 
with the last 


Specialist for 


Couneil, and in aeecordance 
Philip (i. 
Division of See 
Office ot 


(C‘ommiuttee, on 


one Dr Johnson, 
Science, 
ondary Edueation, U.S dues 


tion, was added to the 
which he still serves 
Due to war restrictions, no meeting of 


At the 1916 


meeting, the Committee held its first open 


the Society was held in 1945 
meeting, to which were invited any inter 
ested persons in attendance at the Conven 
tion. Four papers were presented, dealing 
with preparation for engineering, entrance 
examinations, and the teaching of science 
in secondary schools. Sixteen members of 
the Society attended this meeting, and the 
discussion following the papers showed an 
active interest in the program of the Com 
mittee, and resulted in a recommendation 
to the National Council that SPEE take 
out an institutional membership in_ the 
National \ssoclation, 


This recommendation was approved by 


Science Teachers 
Council. 

At the 1947 meeting the Committee held 
two open meetings, a joint luncheon meet- 
ing with the Division of Physics, and one 
executive session. Among the papers pre- 
sented, before small but actively interested 


audiences, were one by Professor Zant, 
our chairman today, on the subject, “The 
Kngineering Staff's Responsibilities and 


the 
Learning and ‘Teaching of 
in the Secondary School,” and one by 
Professor Harold P. Fawcett of Ohio State 
University of “Mathematics for General 
Other 


Improvement of 
Mathematics 


Opportunities in 


Education and for the Engineer.’ 


papers dealt with science teaching and 
counseling in secondary schools, the En- 


gineering Aptitude Test for High School 
Sophomores then under development by 
the Measurement and Guidance Project, 
and the General Electric Company fellow- 
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ships for secondary school science teachers. 

The Committee devoted the Executive 
Session to a discussion of future activities 
of the Committee. The members had been 
greatly disappointed at the small attend- 
ance Which had marked meetings of the 
Committee, and sought to find Wiaiys and 
means for nereasing participation in the 


affairs of the Committee by the members 
of the 


ion of the Committee that the reason for 


Society. It was the unanimous opin- 


the poor attendance lav not in a lack of 
interest on the part ol Society members, 
that 


aneross all the 


but im the faet the interests of this 


Committee cut divisional 
lines and its meetings had to compete with 
those of the subject matter divisions and 
with the meetings of the Deans. The Com- 
mittee believed that the re lationships he- 
tween engineering colleges and secondary 
schools are of such vital Importance to 
engineering education that they should be 
charged with 


the direct concern of those 


| 


for the administration 
the 


the responsibility 


of engineering education, namely 


Deans of Engineering. They further be- 
lieved that the Committee should really 
represent the Deans and the departments 
most directly concerned with entering 
students, rather than simply representing 
the Society as a Whole. 

The Committee therefore made the fol- 
lowing recommendations to the National 


Counell: 


1. That the present Committee on See- 
ondary Schools be discharged. 

2. That a 
representative of and responsible to 


new committee be formed 
the Engineering College Administra- 
tive Council and including represen- 
tatives selected by subject matter divi- 
sions of the Society. (Informally it was 
recommended that the Chairman of 
the Dean of 
Engineering). 

3. We recommend that this new com- 


new committee be a 


always include 
the 


and 


mittee representa- 


tives of divisions of physics, 


chemistry, mathematics, and 


about five other divisions of the soei- 
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ety and at least two representatives 
of secondary education. 

1. Your that 
continuity of the new committee be 


committee recommends 
assured by staggered three year ap- 


pointments. 


The report was approved by Council 
on November 11, 1947, and on February 
11, 1948, Dean S. 5S. Steinberg of the Uni- 
verysity of Maryland, the President of the 
engineering College Administrative Coun- 
cil, appointed a new Committee of ten 
members, under the chairmanship of Dean 


L. M. K. Boelter of the University of 
Cahfornia at Los Angeles. The members 
represent secondary education (2 mem- 
bers), technical institutes, the U. 3. 


Office of Education (2 members), and the 
Divisions of Civil Engineering, Physics, 
english, Chemistry, and Mathematics. 
The 1948 meeting of the Committee was 
announced in the Society's program as a 
meeting sponsored by the Engineering 
College Administrative Council, and at- 
tracted a much larger audience than had 
attended any previous meetings of the 
(Committee. The meeting took the form of 
a round table discussion on the general 
Engineering 


Your 


speaker served as the moderator for the 


topic ‘Relations Jet ween 


Schools and Secondary Schools.” 


meeting, and the participants were: Mr. 
H. H. Spindt, Admission, 
University of California; Professor W. 5. 
Evans, Head of the Department of Civil 
Engineering, University of Maine; Profes- 
sor G. B. Baker, Principal of the Austin, 
Texas, High School; Mr. E. C 
of the A. O. Smith Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; and Professor Addison 


Director of 


Koerper 


Lee, of the University of Texas. 

The presentations by the members of 
the panel were followed by a lively discus- 
sion from the floor, and it was the consen- 
sus that the meeting had been well worth 
while, and that the reorganization of the 
Committee had been a decided step for- 
ward. 

Last fall Dean Steinberg relieved Dean 
Boelter of his responsibility as Chairman 
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of the Committee, and appointed Assist- 
ant Dean KE. D. Howe of the University ol 
Californin at Berkeley to succeed him. 
\t the time this papel is being prepared, 
Dean Howe is organizing a Committee 
program for the ASK meeting to be held 


in Troy next June. | have reported your 


meeting here today to Dean Llowe. and 
report ol it be 


ASkE 


have suggested that a briet 
included in the meeting of the 
(‘ommittee on Secondary Schools 

This brief résumé of the activities of the 
\SEE Committee on Secondary Schools 
should make it clear that the Committee 
has two principal reasons for its existence. 
It wishes to Improve and strengthen the 
already cordial relations existing between 
secondary schools and envineermnMnyg col- 
leges, and it wishes to assist the se condary 
schools in pro iding secondary school Stu- 
accurate and objective in- 


dents with 


formation as to the requirements tor 


success in engineering, and the opportunt- 


ties available in this field. We recognize 
the problems facing the secondary schools 
which arise from the facts that only a small 
percentage of their graduates go to col- 
lege, and that of this small percentage only 
about one in ten on the average registers 


These 


problems lor secondary school 


lor engineering facts pose mans 
teachers 
and administrators, problems in the solu 
which engineering college admin 


able to 


tion of 
istrators and teachers should be 
help. Similarly, secondary school teachers 
and administrators, particulsarly teachers 
of mathematics, are in a position to give 
much helpful advice to the engineering 
colleges. It is the hope of the ASEE that 


through its Committee on Secondary 


Schools a tLWo-Wal flow of information 


and advice mith be stimulated so that both 
the secondary schools and the engineering 
then 


increase the value of 


Nation 


colleges may 


services to oul 





Corrections on the List of State Representatives 


SEVERAL errors were made 


October issue. The following 


In the list of State Representatives which appeared W the 


are correctly listed. 


Mir. R. A. Baumgartner Mr. J. A. Bank Professor Palmer O. Steer 
Freeport High School George Peabody College for University of Wyoming 
Freeport, Illinois Teachers Laramie, Wyoming 


Nashville, 
Annie John Williams 
Julian S. Carr Junior High 
Sch 0] 


Durham, North C 


irolina 


Te nnhnessee 


Mr. John O. Smith 
1614 Fayetteville Street 
Durham, North Carolina 











The Tenth Christmas Meeting 
The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


WICHITA, 


KANSAS 


DrceMBER 28, 29 AND 30, 1949 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1949 Make reservations in advance. Send $1.25 to 
Cee ee een eae ee Miss Winona Mel all, Wichita High 
a © School east, Wichita, Kansas. See reser- 
Hligh School East, 2501 East Douglas Ave- . re 
nn vation form at end of program. 
‘pe . > . . « Sant s ] 
1:00 to 5:00 pom. Tour of Wichita and Wichita ha yey M. Elementary in — Audi- 
" } ro torium, Khor sevelt Intermediate School 
Industri — f Wichita Math Presiding: Miss Delore Gammon, Director of 
maties Association elementary Iedueation, Wichita Public 
Schools 
PHurspay, DECEMBER 29, 1949 Aids to Better Teaching: Arithmetic Cur- 
8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Registration—Wichita riculum in the Tulsa and Wichita Public 
High School East Schools 
he ; Sees a . ? Leaders: 
ae 20 7 w si perce aa Films—Room Mabel Mule Tulsa, Kindergarten, Pre- 
‘ ! primary, Grades 1 and 2 
9:30 A.M. to NOON. Elementary Section—Audi- Neva Lovell, Wiehita,  Windergarten, 
toriuin, Roose ve Intermediate School Grades 1 and 2 
2201 Kast Douglas Avenue Iesther Ball, Wichita, Grades 3 and 4 
Presiding: Idith Woolsey, Sanford Junior Rachael Van Horn, Tulsa, Grades 5 and 4 
I gh School, Minn tporls, Mir hesola Rox Porte E. Wichi a, Grade s 5 and 6 
Creme \dadre Building Number Concepts Bona Gordey, Tulsa, Grades 5 and 6 
F. Lynwood Wren, G rge Peabody Col- 9:99 to 5:00 p.m. Mathematies Films—Room 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 390 Rast Bish Schoo! 
General Discussion: Led by Miss Helen Pelzel, 
' 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. Secondary Section—Room 
Py ip Fairmount School, Wichita, aie ; tke 
“- ia 205, Kast High School 
Presiding: Henry W. Sver, School of Educa- 
Q:30 10:30 AM. Se lary Section Audi tion, Boston University, Boston Massa- 
run east High Sel i] chusetts ; 
Presiding: H. W. Charlesworth, Ea High The Teaching of Functional Relations 
School, Di r, Colorado Clyde T. McCormick, Illinois State Normal 
General Addr ( ributions Mad University, Normal, Illinois 
Lith e Teaching by Inelusion of the Measurement in Secondary Mathematics 
History of Mathematics in the Regula Nettie-Alice Doolittle, University of Mis- 
Courses souri, Columbia, Missouri 
J. O. Hassler Univers 1 Oklahoma, Some Observations on High School Mathe- 
Norman, Oklahoma matics as Related to the Mathematics in 
10:45 a.m. to 12:00 Noon. Secondary Section Colleges of Engineering 
Room 205, East High School W. L. Layton, Dean of Instruction, State 
Presiding: Walter HL. Carnahan, Purdue Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland 
University, Lafavette, Indiana 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. College Section toom 204, 
The Low-Average Pupil Grows through Plane Kast High School 
Geometry Presiding: J. O. Hassler, University of Okla- 
Mary Winters Smith, Sewickley High homa, Norman, Oklahoma 
School. Sewickley, Pennsylvania What is Being Done and Can be Done to Give 
Is Mathematics toc Boll. Gatiahed? Graduate Students Training for Teach- 
Henry W. Syer, School of Education. Bos ing Mathematics at the College Level? 
seg” si aomeikey Reston Skimadbeientin W alter Shirley, Oklahoma City University, 
4 Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
10:45 a.m. to 12:00 Noon. Teacher Training 


t 


Room 204, East 
Presiding: James H. Zant, Oklahoma 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Core Themes in Mathematical Instruction 
Aaron Bakst, New York University, New 
York, New York 
12:15 p.m. Get-Acquainted Luncheon. 
teria, Kast High School 


High Sehool 


A. 


Section 


and 


Cafe- 


351 


The Use of Entrance Tests Scores in Classify- 


ing College Students in Mathematics 
Courses 

M. Ewing, University of 
Columbia, Missouri 


—Lassen Hotel, 155 North 


George Missouri, 
730 P.M. Banquet 
Market 
Address by Professor Charles A. Hutchinson, 
Department of Applied Mathematics in 
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t} 


Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


Note: Reservations at $2.75 in advance. See 


reservation form at end of program 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1949 

8:00 A.M. to 53:00 PLM. 
High School East 

8:30 to 9:30 a.m. Mathematics Films 


320, Kast High School 


Registration Wichita 
Room 


9:30 to 10:30 A.M General Session Audi- 


torium, East High Sehool 
Presiding: Gilbert 
Mathematics 


Kansas, Law renee, 


Ulmer, Editor, 
Bulletin University — of 


Kansas 


Kansas 


General Address 
perience 
Walter H. 


Lafavett 


Mathematies in Human Ex- 

Carnahan, Purdue University, 

e. Indiana 

10:45 to 12:15 p.m. Discussion Groups and 
Clinies—East High School 

Room 206 

Topic: Can Pupil Failures in Plane Geom- 
etry be Reduced by 
tory Method? 

Leader: Allene Arche 


High School, 


(;ROUP 1 
Use of the Labora- 


Thomas Jefferson 
Richmond, Virginia 


(;ROUP 2 Room 207 


Topic: What Can We Do with the Low 
Level Group in the Ninth-Year 
Courst 

Leader: Rosalie Dunham, Tulsa Univer 


sity, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(;ROUP 3—Room 208 
fi ple: What Mathematics? To Whom? 
And How? (Grades 7 to 9 
Leader: Agnes Herbert, Clifton Park Junior 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Group 4 Room 209 
Topic: The Future of High School Mathe- 
matics Contests 
Leader: Adrien L. Hess, 
College, 


Group 5 


Montana State 

Bozeman, Montana 

Room 106 

Topic: What are the Basic Assumptions of 
Mathematics and How Can We Teach 
Them? 

Leader: Ruth Lane, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

(GRour 6—Room 107 

Topic: How Effective is the Education of 
Our Mathematics Teachers? 

Leader: Eunice Lewis, University High 
School, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma 

Room 108 

Topic: How Can the Classroom Teacher 
Kvaluate Thinking in Arithmetic? 
Grades 6-8 

Leader: Ann C 


College, Keene, New Hampshire 


(;RO p7 


Peters, Keene Teachers 


he College of Engineering, University of 


Room 109 

Topie: Teaching Devices that Help Show 
Students ltlow Algebra 
and Geometry Are 

Leader: Henry Swain, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, [linois 

Room 110 

Topic: Can Algebra be so Organized that it 


GRovuP 5 


Interesting 


(;ROUP Y 


Can be Taught in a Manner Similar to 
the Nature of Proof ( ourses? 

Leader: Oscar I 
tion, Ohio State Universit 


Ohio 


Schaaf, College of Mdues 


Vv. Columbu 


Room 111 

Popic: The Advantages and Disadvantages 
of General Mathematics at the Colleg 
Level 

Leader: James Il. Zant, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Room 115 

Topics for Discussion: Primary 
and 4 

1. The Use of Multi-Sensor) 

Primary Child 

Providing for all of the Children Ae- 

cording to Their Ability 

The Importance of Discovers 


(;RouP 10 


Group 11 


) 


t. Graphic Presentation of Problem 
>. The Social lLmportanee of Arithmets 
to the Primary Child 
Leaders: Glada Cooprider, Chairman, Wi 
rd School, Wichita 
Rachael Van Horn, Tulsa 
Mary Hankinson, Martinsor SCHOOL, 
Wichita 
Dorothy Carson, Hvde School, Wichita 
Group 12—Room 114 
Topics for Discussion: Upper elementary 
Grades 5 and 6 
1. How to Evaluate Student Learnin 
2. The Place of Home Work 
3. The Relative Emphasis of Computa- 
tion and Social Arithmetic 
1. Effective Motivation for Learning 
Short Cuts that Help 
Rather than Confuse the Pupil 
Leaders: 


Jetty Steele, 


5. Ea gitimatl« 


Bona Gardey, Chairman, Tulsa 
, Martinson School, Wichita 
Louise Thompson, L’OQuverture Schoo! 
Wichita 
Alice Stephenson, Franklin School, Wich 
ita 
Group 13—Room 105 
Topic: Of What Value Can a Case Study in 
Arithmetic be to a Classroom Teacher? 
Leader: Ella Marth, Harris Teachers Col 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri 
Group 14 toom 104 
Topie: What Should be the Mathematics 
Sequence for the Non-College Going 
Student? 
Martha 
Township High 


Hildebrandt, 


School, 


Proviso 
Maywood, 


Leader: 


Illinois 
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Geometry to 


(GsrouP 15 
Topic: Teaching Develop 

Clear Thinking 

Leader: Gilbert Ulmer, 


Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 

Room 112 

Topie: Which Visual Aid 
Today? 

Leader: Kitchens, 
School, Columbia, Missouri 


Room 101 


[ niversity of 


(sRouP 16 


Will be Used 


Hickman High 


] 
\¢ lle 


(;RouP 17 


Topic: Teaching and Examination Tech- 
niques in First Year College Mathe- 
matics 

Leader: Guy W. Smith, University of 


Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Room 102 
How ean Teachers Stimulate Pupils 


and to) Enjoy 


(;RoupP IS 


Pope 
Carefully 


Leader: Grace MeMahon, Lineoln High 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska 
12:30 pom. Luncheon —Cafeteria, ast High 


School 


1:00 to 2:00 p.m. Mathematics Films Room 


$20, East High School 


2:00 to 4:00 pom. Film Forum-lementary 


School Films--Room 320 East High 
School 
Led by Henry W. Sver, School of Education 
Boston { niversityv, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 
2:00 to 4:00 pom. Jumior High School Section 


Room 204 East High School 


Presiding: Agnes Herbert, Clifton Park 
Junior High Sehool, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 


Mathematics 
Northeast 


Along Came General 
Myrtle EF. Mudd, 


School, Kansas City, 


Junior High 
Missouri 
Helping Seventh Graders Learn by Doing 
kdith Woolsey, Sanford Junior High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The Improvement of Instruction in General 
Mathematics Courses 
Claude H. Brown, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
2:00 to 4:00 p.m. Senior High School Section 
Room 205, Kast High School 
Presiding: H. W. 
School, Denver, Colorado 
Making Plane Geometry Interesting 
Hattie ©. Garrett, Istrouma High School, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Charlesworth, East High 


iquipping a Mathematics Classroom 
Margaret Sumrall, Sunflower Junior Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Mississippi 
Key Concepts Around which a Plane Geom- 
etry Course Might be Organized 
Sv ke. Kellogg, High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


University 
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2:00 to 4:00 p.m. College Preparatory and Col- 
lege Section—Room 218 East High School 
Presiding: Martha Hildebrandt, Proviso 
‘Township High School, Maywood, Illi- 
nois 
Graphical Representation of the Complex 
toots of an Algebraic Equation 
S. Louise Beasley, Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri 
Unifying the Teaching of Trigonometry in 
the Secondary School 
T. Kk. Rine, Illinois State 
sitv, Normal, Illinois 


School 


Normal Univer- 


Advanced Mathe- 


Stuyvesant 


High Classes in 
matics as Observed in the 
High School and the sronx High School 
of Science, New York City 

Lottehen Lipp Hunter, Wichita High 

School East, Wichita, Kansas 

Needs of Beginning College Students in 

the Field of Business Mathematics 

L. J. Dixon, Southwestern State College, 
Weatherford, 

2:00 to 4:00 p.m. Teacher Training Section 
Room 113, East High School 
Presiding: F. Lynwood Wren, 
body College for Te 


Tennessee 


The 


Oklahoma 


Pea- 


Nashville, 


(seorge 
achers, 
How Can we Provide a Better Program of 
Student Teaching? 
elizabeth H. Zeigel, 
College, Cleveland, 
The Program of Integration in Mathematical 


Delta State Teachers 


Mississippi 


Instruction 
Aaron Bakst, 


York, New 


New New 


York 


York { 


niversityv, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Regi tration Headquarter and Location of Veel- 


wngs 


All meetings will be held either in the Wichita 
High School Fast or in the Roosevelt Intermedi- 
ate School Kast Douglas 
Avenue at 2301 and 2201 respectively and may 
Hill or Kastborough buses 
or by taxis. These buildings are four blocks from 
U.S. Highway 54. 


soth are located on 


be reached by College 


Registration 


There will be a registration charge of fifty 
cents for members of the National Council, 


members of the Mathematical Association of 
America and for teachers in elementary schools. 
The fee for non-members and visitors is $1.50. 
Students planning to become teachers of mathe- 
matics are admitted without payment of regis- 
tration fee but should register at the registra- 
tion desk. 


Hotels 

Reservations for rooms should be made di- 
rectly with hotels in Wichita. A partial list of 
hotels and rates is as follows: 








Hotel 


(Allis $4.00 
200 S. Broadway 

Broadview $4.00 
101 N. Waco 

(‘ommodort $3 00-4 00 
222 EK. Elm 

Coronado $1.75-—2 .50 
126 S. Main 

Maton $1 ..75-2 .50 
523 bk. Douglas 

Hamilton $1. 45-2 . 25 
234 8. Mai 

Kersting $1 .50—2 .00 
320 N. Market 

Lassen $3 .25-6.00 
I5b5 N. M 

MeClellar $3 00-3 .50 
201 S. Broadwa 

Skaer Ss? 00 up 
231 8S. Bro 


Luncheon will be held 


Phe quarnted 
nthe Cafeteria of the Wichita High School ast 
Phursday n i. December 29. The Banquet 
l be held a ! Lassen Hotel on Thursday 
evening, Der ber 29. Tickets for the Luncheon 
will be $1.25 and for the Banquet $2.75 Reserva- 


be made in advance by sending the 


to Miss Winona 


juired = amoun ( McFall, 
Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kansas. If 
made by December 15, 1949, reservations will br 
acknowledged by mat 
Kappa Mu Ep n Luncheor 


eon for members of Kappa 
Mu Epsilon will be he ld on Friday, December 30 
Wichita High School East. Reservations 
should be sent to Miss Laura Z. Greene, Depart- 


\ special lunch 


at the 


ment of Mathematics, Washburn Municipal 
University, Topeka, Kansas, not later than 
December 15 

Reservatior for D d mm Gro ip md Clin 


made 


should be 


irst, 


tlendance 
1949, J 


ioices of groups should be 


Reservations for a 


before Deeember 15, second, and 


third cl sent to 


National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


219 Northwestern University, 


1 
la 


“ Building 
Ikevanston, [llinois 


1 ‘ 
wun 


and Commercial Teacl ng Aid 


hook 


The se will be on display Ih the corridors of 
the Wichita High School E: Inquiries for 
exhibit space should be directed to Mr. Anton 
Richert, Wichita High School East, Wichita, 


Kansas. 


ist 


~~ 


Film 


A number of recent mathematical films and 
filmstrips will be shown during the meetings. A 
mimeographed list of titles and times of show- 


and Filmstrip 


MATHEMATICS 


Single Room 


TEACHER 


Room Number of Room 


Double 


$6 00-7 .50 350 

$6 .00-7 .00 300 

$5 00-8 .00 109 

oF? .75-2.50 4 

835 00-4 .00 110 

So 75-3 25 100 

S$? 5O—4 .00 we 

$5 00 S00 O00 

$4 00—4 50 Loo 

a> O00 up 0) 
ig WI be available t he registration tab 
it the time of the me ng 
Krhi f Mati l Model 

Schools are invited to exhibit their mathe 

natical models and instructional materials. Ar- 
rangements for exhibit space should be made by 


- 
/ 


Harriet Blazier 
Wichita, Kansas 
isco, Midland \ 


Wri ny lo 
Intern i 
Wichitais ont 


Ssouri Pa Lie, R Island and San L a Raa 
road [It is also an airport for Braniff, Con 
nental, and ‘Trans-World Airline There are 
bus connections from all directions by the 


Continental Bus Svstem and the Hopkins Bu 
Lines. It is also served by Highways U.S. 54 
U.S. Si, K15, K42, and K96. Wichita teacher 
state that for the most part, the weather dur 
ing the Christmas vacation is unusually good! 
Viscellaneou 

For points not covered in the announces 


with the loeal 


Wichita High 


directly 
Hall 
Iwansus 


ments, pl ase corre spond 
chairman: Miss Luev | 
School North, Wi hita, 

((OMMITTEES 


l. Program Committee 
Hl. W. ¢ 
Alice 
Gammon, 
Kirksville, 


iver, Colorado; Nettie- 
Doolittle, Columbia, Missouri; Delors 
Wichita, Kansas; G. H. Jamison, 
Missouri; Houston T. Karnes, 
Baton Louisiana; L. W. Lavengood, 
Tulsa, Keunice Lewis, 
Oklahoma; John Mayor, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Clyde T. McCormick, Normal, Illinois; Ken- 
neth Nickel, Wichita, Kansas; Martha Peterson, 
Lawrence, Kansas; Henry Syer, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Ulmer, Kansas; 
Kdith Woolsey, Minneapolis, Minnesota; James 
Hl. Zant, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


harlesworth, De 


) 
vouge, 


Oklahoma; Norman, 


Gilbert Lawrence, 











TENTH CHRISTMAS MEETING OF 


2. General Committees 


from Wichita unless 
otherwise indicated 


Mi 


mbers are 


(committee 
Hall, Chairman; 
-Chairman: Mrs 
Baird: Harriet 


Coordtnatin 


Lucy E. 


Kenneth N 
Mary Andrews; 


Blazier Delore 


Gammon; Cecil B. Read; Charles Reagat 

Laura W. Smith; J B. Wedell. 
Registration 

Marjorie MeMahon, Chairman; I:lizabeth 





Baird; Fred W. Doepke; Gladys M. Jacques; 
Nelle Leiehhardt; Charles Reagan; Fave 
Schmidt, Planeview, Kansas; Sister Vin- 


rvations 

Winona MeFall, Chairman; 
Celia Canine; Mrs. Bess 
Pirie Mulholland; Eleanor 
W face 

Publicity 


Geneva Brewer; 
Rose Kendric] 


O'Connell; Carri 


Gilbert Ulmer, State Chairman, Lawrence, 
Kansa Mrs. Mar Andrews, Local Chair- 
man; Lillian Avers Ilutchinson, Kansas, 
Kunice Baker; Claude Hl. Brown, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri; Alma Calvert, Topeka, 
Kansas; Lorena Cassidv; Sister Cecilia, Par- 
ons, Kansas; Glad Child; Ruth Clow; 
Nelle Cook, Kansas City, Kansas; Edith 
kllis, Lineoln, Nebraska; Arthur Hoare; Iva 
Holrovd, Manhattan, Kansas; Kunice Lewis, 


Ne Won: 


lom- 


Oklahoma; Mrs Meda 
Nibarger; O. LL. Pet 


\ 
VOorman, 


Mrs. Agnes 


ecrson, 


porla, Kansas Florence Ross, Lellsworth, 
Kan Oseul Schaaf, Columbus, Ohio; 
Jennie Smith R G. Smith, Pittsburg, 


NCTM, WICHITA 


Kansas; Charles Tice, Abilene, K 
Hospitality 
Ceal B 
Grover 
Neville; Home 

Zelma Zimmerman 
Recreation 
T. Otho Cott, Chairman; Orvill 
Chairman; Esther 
heart; Ozeta Hutchison; 
Charles Lamkins; [va Malone; 
well; John J 
Get-Acquainted Luncheon 
Nida Ella Chairman, 
Kansas; W. Walter 
Alice Hamilton; Manty Harris; 
Banquet and Decorations 
Adele Davis, ¢ 
Margare t Kone pper,; 
Bess Moore; 
Walker 


Chairman; Jue 


Odell 


Popkins; 


Read, 
Dotzour: 
Lew 


Sen 


Iernest 
Snodgrass; 


Logan, 


R. Berges; 


hairman; Mary | 

lugene 
Lavne; 
Smith; Florence 

School Exhibits 
Harriet Blazier, Chairman; 
Robert J. Blackburn; Mary 
Craid; Ethel Davis; Ruth DeTu 


Kansas; David Holland; Mildré 
Clara Peterson; Sister St. Mau 
Swanson; Mrs. Jennie Thoma 

Kansas; edith Whitted, Newto 


Verna Wrestler. 
reial Exhibits 
Richert, ( 


( ome 
Anton 3. 
Fugate, Planeview, 
Hugo Wedell 

Films and bilmstrips 
W. A. Bonwell, Chairman; John 
I). Miller. 


hairman 


Ix 1nsas, 


Pre-Registration Form 


N atrit 


hool Address 


~ 


Address 


Ilome 


Member of National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


Banquet Reservation 


Luncheon Reservation Thursday 


Yes 


inclose pay ment of $2.75 


Friday 


Kinelose payment at $1.25 each 


Tour of Wichita and Points of Interest 
Wednesday, 1:00 p.m. No Charge 


Mail to Miss Winona MeFall, Wichita High School East, Wichita 7, Kansas 


Mose 


dict; W. 


Wavne 
Marlin Wallace. 


Margar I 


Br 
ra 


R 
uc 


anSsas. 


lith Dixon; 
ley; Laura 


° ? . 
Is Reagan: 


Pierce, ( ‘O- 
R. 
KKaufman; 
Max- 


Gear 


Planeview, 
L. Cooper; 


Myrtle Ogg. 


tosa Fronk 


Kraus; Ruth 
Henry KK. Se 
(Ova Lee 


‘ars; Laura 


Locke 


Bond; 
un; My 
k, Winfield, 
ds Ingram 
Kjersti 
Planes CW, 


n, Kansas 


rtle 


ee 


Josephine 
i\ Hanna; 


Bowden: ( 











Have You Heard? 


By Epiru Woo.sey 


Sanford Junior High School, Minne apolis, 


Tur Christmas meeting of the National 
Council, in Wichita, promises to be the 
best winter meeting we have had vet. You 
read about it in the October issue of the 
Treacner. What? You didn’t? Then read 
the detailed program in this issue and see 
what is being planned for vou. There are a 
few things you will want to take care of 
today: 

E. 4 hoose ra hotel and write ior a reserva- 
tion 
2. Make 


sure of a place at the banquet by 
reservation to Miss 


High School 


sending $2.75 for a 
Winona MeFall, Wichita 
East, Wichita. 

3. Write to Miss Harriet Blazier, Hamilton 
Intermediate School, Wichita, to let her 
know how much space you will need for 
those models and other instructional aids 
you are going to exhibit. 

1. Find out how to get to Wichita. 


Perhaps we can give you some informa- 
tion about transportation. Wichita is lo- 
eated 137 miles southeast of the center of 
the United States. It can be reached by 
air, bus, Three 
airlines are available: Braniff, Continental, 
and Trans-World. If you like bus travel 
take the Continental Bus System or the 


automobile, or railroad. 


You are planning to 
drive? Five highways Wichita: 
US-54, US-81, K-15, K-42, and K-96. You 


Hopkins Bus Lines. 


reach 


say you prefer to go by railroad? You can 
reach Wichita by any one of five lines: 
Frisco, Midland Valley, Missouri Pacific, 
Rock Island, or Santa Fe. 
stream-liner on the Santa Fe which leaves 


There is a 


Vinn. 


Chicago at 9:30 a.m. and reaches Wichita 
at 9:15 P.M 

In addition to the excellent program ol 
sectional meetings, discussion groups, film 
forums, and exhibits, plans are being made 
to have a tour to visit some of the leading 
industries of the City Wichita has many 
industries. It is famous for production of 
airplanes, heating and lighting equipment, 


oil field 


and refinery equipment, flour, meat pack- 


household and office appliances, 
ing, feed, farm equipment, machinery in 
general, steel fabrication, Various textiles, 
printing and publishing. Since the modern 
curriculum is geared to fit the community, 
a visit tosome of the industries will give us 
a better understanding of the problems of 
the Wichita schools 

Wichita 


Some people beheve that ( ‘oronado, on an 


has an interesting history 
expedition from Mexico, visited the site of 
this citv in 1541. From time to time other 
explorers Visited the neighborhood, but 
the first settlement occurred in 1863 when 
the Wichita Indians, 
present Oklahoma ; 
the Union during the Civil War, built a 
village of grass huts on the site of Wichita 


driven out of the 


because of lovaltv to 


They remained there until 1868 when they 


departed and white settlers arrived to 
found the present town. In 1870 the popu- 
lation was 50. The census for 1948 showed 
170,751 people within the city limits, and 
199,755 in the metropolitan area 

Have you made up your mind? Can you 
afford to miss this meeting? That’s all for 
now. 


See you in Wichita, December 28-30. 
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Miscellanea—Mathematical, Historical, Pedagogical 


By Puitiuipe S. JONES 


l “nave rsily of Michigan, A mn A rho iv 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES 


SEVERAL persons who read last month’s 
column expressed an interest in hearing 
about the journal cited there, JJathemati- 
cal Tables and Other Aids to Computation. 
This journal is published quarterly by the 
National Research Council, Washington, 


ID. ©. It began publication in January, 
1943 under the editorship of Raymond 
Clare Archibald, Chairman of the Coun- 


Mathematical Tables 
\ids to Computation. 


cil’s Committee on 
and Other 

\lthough each issue usually carries one 
lead article such as that by Frank M. Ver- 
zuh on “The Solution of Simultaneous Lin- 
ear Equations with the Aid of the 602 Cal- 
culating Punch” which appeared in the 
July, 1949 issue, the greater part of the 
journal is bibliographical and critical. Hach 
issue contains a department ‘Recent 
Mathematical Tables” 


ported upon 057 tables 


which so far has re- 

the first 75 num- 
bers were allotted to the tables diseussed 
by Professor Archibald in an earlier series 
of articles in Scripta Mathematica). Other 
deal “Nathematical 
Errata,”’ Mathe- 
“Automatic Computing 


departments with 
Tables 
matical Tables,”’ 
Machinery,” “Other Aids to Computa- 
tion,” “Notes,” “Queries 

Although most of the journal is not 


“Unpublished 


Replies.” 


suitable for secondary school use, it will 
repay time spent in browsing. For exam- 
ple, Note 96 (Volume ILL, Number 25. 
January, 1949, p. 390 ff.) written by R. C. 
Archibald contains much of historical in- 
fact that the 
“trigonometry” Was first printed in Pitis- 
Solvtione 


per- 


terest such as the word 


cus’ Trigonome tria: SIUE De 


Triangvlorum Tractatus brevis & 
sptcuus, published in 1595 at Heidelberg 
as the final part of Sphaericorum Libri Tres 
and 


Scultetus. Teachers 


will relish the 


by Abraham 


mathematicians phrase 


Michigan 


quoted by Archibald from the dedicatory 
epistle in the later, expanded editions of 
Pitiseus’ “Cood ‘God! 
How great and how rare an ornament is 
And 
thoroughly desirable would it be in this 
age that 

that is, 


Triqgonometriae: 


affability among theologians! how 


all theologians be maihemati- 


cians, that they be reasonable and 


gentle men.” 


Teachers will frequently find items of 
interest in the “Other Aids to Computa- 
tion” section. For example, under this 
issue noted above, item | 
records an article on “A Duodecimal Slide 
Rule,” by Kingsland Camp in The Duo- 
decimal Bulletin, 4 (Oct... 1948). p. 7-12 as 


well as several other slide rules and nomo- 


heading in the 


graphs in various journals. 


(Nn HisroricaL OuTLINE 


At this point it is pertinent to note that 
the sixth edition of Professor Archibald’s 
Outline of the History of Mathematics ap- 
peared in January, 1949 as Number 2 of 
the Herbert Ellsworth Slaught Memorial 
Papers of the Mathematical Association 
of America. It may be purchased for one 
dollar from the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association, Professor M. H. Gehman of 
the University of Buffalo. The earlier edi- 
tions are so well known that it is hardly 
necessary even to note that the booklet is 
more than a mere ‘outline’? (though it 
does present an excellent 7 page “Synop- 
sis’’ which is then expanded into 50 pages 
of discussion), but through its extensive 
“Literature List and Notes,” it is an ex- 
traordinarily fine guide to readings in and 
mathematical 


sources for ihe details of 


history. 
UncLE SAm’s HELPs 


Dorothea Ammerman of Kirkwood, 
Missouri and William Wang of Midland, 
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348 THE 


Michigan, -time meteorologists, Call 
"ay attention to the 


from the United States Weather Bureau. 


Wail 


materials available 


Teachers identifying themselves as such 
will be sent upon to the “Chief 
U. S. Weather 
D0” 

Serves. 


request 
Bureau, Washington 25, 
one set of the Bureau’s Education 
Additional copies of this set of 
eight publications are sold for 20 cents per 
set by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. We have space here 
to comment on only one item, the Weather 
Map, however the Price List which is in- 
eluded in the set will tell of many other 
publications which with some ingenuity 
and planning may be adjuncts to mathe- 
maties teaching 

The map as a Whole serves as an illus- 
tration of the use of mathematics in the 
contractors, 


service Of larmers, aviators, 


and all others using weather data. Kevery 
one of the many entries upon it has some 
for 


mathematical basis O1 connection; e.g. 


each station are shown temperature, 


barometric pressure, pressure change, 

wind velocity and direction, distance of 

\ isibility, height of cloud base. 
The 

signed numbers and hence illustrate two 

that 


entries for pressure change are 


mathematical concepts: (1 not 


merely the value of a function but also its 
rate and direction of change may be im- 
should be ineluded in 


portant this idea 


our teaching of graphs, tables, formulas, 


and the function concept in general), (2 
that every measurement is the difference 
readings (second reading 
minus first reading). The 


mikes 
applicable in all 


het ween two 


proper use of 


numbers this one ‘“‘word- 


formula” both 
and productive of a better deseription of 


signed 


Cases 


the variable being measured. The change 


MATHEMATICS TREACHER 


in barometric pressure entry on the map 
illustrates both ideas; namely, the entry 
only the amount of change 


the 


shows not 


but also, by its sign, direction of 
change. 
The 


changing inches of 


could well be the basis for a problem in de- 


graphical conversion scale for 


mereury to millibars 


termining an equation and a rectangular 


rraph from numerical data as well as the 


1 
mic 


stimulus for constructing or collecting 
similar linear scales. 


The 


with contour maps and discussions of dif- 


isobaric: lines invite) Comparison 


ferent schemes for representing three 


variables graphically. From them «a pres- 
sure “profile” of the United States could 
be constructed for several latitudes, and if 


made for SUCCESSIVE divs such profiles 


light on the movement o 


would shed iy 
areas of high or low prevsure. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the mip is its explanation and use of codes 
and symbols in reporting and recording 
data. (Anyone who considers teaching the 
one of the 


concept »! symbolism to be 


tusks of elementary mathematies Instrue- 
tion will find interesting enrichment ma- 
terial of a partially non-mathematical na- 
ture here. 

It must be 
cover further uses of the maps and to note 


left to you readers to dis- 


in other publicat ions the many oecurrences 


of means, per cent, tables, graphs, and 


decimals. Here is some raw material for 
correlating mathematics with geography, 
general science, social studies. A subserip 
tion to the Daily Weather Map is 60 cents 
per month. Bulk copies for educational 
purposes may be purchased at 2 cents pet 
map. See pages 3 and 4 of the Price List 


noted above for further information 





Geometric Models Kit 


PLEASE NOTE that the Geometric Models Unit, No. 102 is to be ordered from Professor 
Ahrendt, Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana and NOT from Ture MATHEMATICS 


TEACHER. 























Arithmetic 


A New Section of The Mathematics Teacher 


By Ir. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL has long been 


TH! 
interested in the field of arithmetie both 


in the elementary schools and in the sec- 
ondary schools. The national and regional 
meetings of the Council featured discus- 
sions of arithmetic and these programs 
have been very well attended. The Tenth 
and Sixteenth Yearbooks were devoted to 
arithmetic and these proved to be among 
the most popular of the yearbooks. The 
journal, Toe MatruemMatics TEACHER, has 
earried a number of important articles on 
with the 


a special section 


arithmetic. Beginning current 


THe TEACHER 


issue of 


will be devoted to arithmetic. President 
Hildebrandt and the executive board have 
the ideal of making the National Couneil 
a clearing house of ideas and practices 
dealing with arithmetic and to that end 
asked Mr. 3en A. Sueltz, 
College, Cortland, 


to be responsible 


State 
York, 


sect ion for 


have 
Teachers New 
for such a 
each issue during the coming vear, He has 
agreed to do this on a temporary basis and 
should hHke to have copies of speeches, 
papers, discussions, and other materials 
dealing with arithmetic sent to him. 
\rithmetic is important in 


Whole program of mathematics teaching. 


very the 
Not only does it represent the area that 
is most readily functional to pupils and 
adults but also it provides a basis for all 
subsequent mathematies. This basis can 
be good or poor depending upon the con- 
tent and the modes of learning. Changes 
in point of view toward arithmetic and in 
school procedures are tuking place. The 
members of the National Council should 
know what is going on and perhaps should 
take a position of leadership. 

In Tue Marunematics Tracuer for 
April, 1949, Dr. Sueltz presented “Im- 
portant Issues in Arithmetic.”’ These can 
serve as a preliminary basis of discussion 
and should suggest articles that readers 
might wish to prepare or cause to be pre- 
pared. The April article raised questions 


3eN A. Suez, State Teachers College, 


Cortland, N. : 


under five headings: I. The Philosophy 
of Arithmetic Instruction; II. Aims. of 
Arithmetic Instruction; IIL. Modes of 
Learning Arithmetic; IV. School Practices 
in Arithmetic; and V. Evaluation and 
Research in Arithmetic, The National 
Council will weleome open and frank dis- 
cussion of conflicting points of view hop- 
ing thereby to stimulate thinking toward 
better arithmetic instruction. A limited 
number of reprints of Dr. Sueltz’s article 
are available from the author. 

While the majority of members of the 
National 
teachers of mathematics, 
for them to realize the dependence of their 
program upon effective work in the ele- 


Council are secondary school 


it is important 


mentary schools. The divergence of ele- 


programs is at present 


any 


school 
greater than it 
during the past century. This divergence 


mentary 


has been at time 


applies to all phases of arithmetic: to 
modes of learning, to content, to serious- 
ness of purpose on the part of both the 
school and the pupil, and to the point of 
view toward the role of arithmetic in the 
life of an individual. Perhaps the greatest 
single unifying influence at the moment is 
the similarity of content of the textbooks. 
What valuable service can THe MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHER, through a section de- 
the 
newer 


arithmetic, perform for 
schools? What the 
developments in the field? What are the 
salient features of outstanding courses of 
study? Where are significant advances 
being made in the field of evaluation? 
What 
should be made available to our readers? 
How and where is arithmetic being learned 
with meaning and understanding so that 
children become real functional members 
of society? There are many questions that 


voted to 


are some of 


researches, probably unpublished, 


might be explored in this new section 
of Tue Matuematics TEACHER. Send 
your suggestions and materials to the 
author. 
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Membership Message 


By Mary C. Rocers 


( ha “an of Vi mhe rsh 'p Honor Schools. Roosevelt 


Junior High School. 


THe National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics brings cordial greetings to 
you and your colleagues and extends best 
wishes for a continuance and enhancement 
of the excellent professional services which 
vou are rendering in your classrooms and 
i your communities—both loeal and 
country-wide. 

You are a part of a great and growing 
organization—your National Council. You 
have made it so by vour enthusiastic sup- 
port, and by your generous contributions 
and outstanding services in the many and 
varied activities which the Council spon- 
sors. Your cooperation and active partici- 
pation are greatly appreciated. 

There are so many more things which 
we can do, working toge the toward the 
furtherance and improvement of Mathe- 


Your Couneil is con- 


maties Education. 
tinuously planning and promoting new 
services, While improving and strengthen- 
This 


expanding program can only be maximally 


ing those already well established. 


functional through the endorsement and 
active support of every teacher of mathe- 
maties, from every level of edueation, 
throughout the country. 


To this end, we want you to know more 


about the work 
achievements and expanding interests 


Council and its its 
current developments in the realization of 
professional policies and programs. 

It has been stated that an organization 
can only be as great and strong as the 
personnel of which it is comprised. What 
of the Membership record of our Council? 
Dr. Hildebrandt has asked me to study 
this record with you, analyzing our current 
Membership status, studying plans for 


ANALYSIS OF TOTAL 


Date Jan. Jan. 

1947 1948 
Membership 5932 6243 
Per cent of increase 5.2 


We stfu ld. Ne iw af rs¢ y 


growth and expansion, and soliciting your 
optimum cooperation in the realization of 
these plans. 

First of all, we are a growing organiza- 
tion. Not only is growth currently per- 
sistent, but over the vears there has been a 
We 
have found the accompanying analysis of 
total Membership growth informative and 


helpful. We submit it to you for your use 


steadily increasing rate of change 


In planning vour response to this year’s 
Membership campaign. Study it carefully. 
Note the goal for Membership which we 
for next year. Is it reasonable? If 


suggest 
so, What part can you and your school 
play in reaching this goal? What can your 
Couneil do to help? 

What has been the record of your State 
in this over-all pieture ¢ Study the follow- 
ing analysis and lay vour plans accord- 
ingly. 


It is interesting to note that only five 
CONTINUOUS 


the period of time re- 


have made 


GROWTH 


ported here. They are: 


States 


ovel 


Pennsylvania 
Florida 
Maryland 
‘Tennessee 
Mississippi 
‘Twenty-six other States, however, 
showed only one record of comparatively 
small loss which was later generously re- 
trieved. 
As would naturally be expected, the 
greatest Membership returns have come 
from the most populous States. The fol- 


lowing lists are quite significant. 


MeMBERSHIP GROWTH 


May Mar. May May 
1948 1949 1949 1950 
6873 7037 S285 10,000 
10.1 2.4 RY! 20.7 
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States 


[llinois 

New \ Ok 
*Pennsvivania 
Ohio 

New Jersey 
Lricdiserea 
California 
Michigan 
Massachusetts 


‘Texas 
Wisconsin 
*Florida 


Virginia 
Minnesot i 
*Marviand 


lowa 

Louisiana 

Kansas 

North Carolina 
Missouri 

District of Columbin 
Oklahoma 
(connecticut 

* Tennesse 


( olorado 
Oregon 
Nebraska 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Arkansas 
West Virginia 
W ashington 
South Carolina 
Georgia 

* Mississippi 
Rhode Island 
Arizona 

New Mexico 
New Hampshire 
Delaware 
Maine 

South Dakota 
Montana 
Vermont 
Wvoming 
North Dakota 
Utah 

Idaho 
Nevada 


if i Stat S 


May 1949 


*T}linois 

*New York 
«Pennsylvania 

* Ohio 

* New Jersey 
Indiana 

- California 

* Michigan 


Januar \ 


1947 


175 
513 
112 

4S 


) 
wld 


L137 
204 
241 
229 
POO 
179 
102 
114 
13S 
112 
129 

SO) 
ltt 


105 


Greatest Membersh ip 


January 


1948 


May 
1948 


497 
660 
164 
rey 
330 
349 
317 
220 
249 
228 
20:5 
136 
141 
165 
124 
122 
QS 
150 
140 
123 
131 
103 
120 
gy 
S| 
74 
9] 
Sb 
S0 
Ol 
od 
70 
St) 


26 


MEMBERSHIP MESSAGE 


\MIEMBERSHIP GROWTH BY STATES 


March 
1949 


567 
644 
175 
117 
32) 
318 
POS 
248 
250 
224 


ISS 


° Massachuset ts 


- lexas 


May 
1949 


5 7 5 
5 5 } 


SED 


26 
oS 
19 
IS 
16 

y 

y 


*New York 


«Pennsylvania 


*[linois 
eOhio 


*California 


- Texas 


Average 
per cent of 
change pel 

period viven 


Ten Most Populous States 


ethos) 


191m —¢ 


to 


ce 


_ ie 
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* Michigan 2. Average Membership Crowth per 


* Massachusetts periods of time listed in this report. 
» New Jersey 
Missouri 


Greatest 

Relative 
Growth by 

Periods 


In recognition of the splendid work for 
National Council Membership also being 


done in the less populous States, we have Nevada rm A 
Vabldc ode ¢ 

made LWo other studies. Indiana ona 
1 New Mey Co 27 3% 

l. Membership on a pro rata basis. Fasho Th (6 

: : : Arizona 26.2% 

Not being able to learn the number of Louisiana ot 3S, 

; ‘ ; : rae = 80 

teachers of mathematics in the vari- aa “ ob 

‘ ‘ Florida 16.8% 

ous States, we have determined total West Virginia 15.89 
population by States and then pro eo + ts 

ae Irginia o.f 

rated Membership returns by the Mississippi 13.0% 

. rm . . 4h ’ exes tf 

100,000 population. This study gives Penne 11.8% 

: ‘ : oh, New Hampshire 11.69 

the following results. We think they North Carolina 11.6% 


are very interesting and quite a chal- 


lenge to the more populous States. , 
il We are particularly happy to present to 


vou this Membership study, for it shows 


ewe such excellent cooperation, In one Way 01 
4 veturns 5 f 
weates per 100,000 another, on the part Ol so very many ol thie 
Population States. Please accept our sincere thanks 
Distriet of Columbia 19.3 for this commendable achievement 
} rado 1 4 1a: } 
Colorad 10. But what about the many public and 
Delaware 10.0 ; : : 
Florida gg private schools and colleges in these vari- 
Maryland 9.0 ous States? What about the individual 
Indiana 9.3 
Oregon Qg | teachers who make up the Mathematics 
N — ».U faculties In these schools? \re we losing 
Kansas S.0 ; . 99 . 
Arizona 8.0 sight of the trees for the forest’’? After all, 
\ aed 7 ¢ See : 7 
Neh Jerse) s.0 it is the Individuals who have made this 
ebraska 4.0 “| ' j j 
Connecticut 7.4 report possible Can we not recognize this 
llinois aig eS. 
‘ cooperation and support in some substan- 
New Hampshire ‘ua DI 


tial way? This is our plan. 
MEMBERSHIP REPORT TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 
SCHOOL 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS IN YOUR SCHOOL 
NUMBER OF NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBERS 
REPORT SUBMITTED By 


Your ADDRESS 























CONTESTS AND 

schools 

LOOc, 
that 


that 
(Country 
National 
all of whose mathe- 


the 


confident 


We 
throughout 
Membership in 
still others, 
but 


Couneil. We plan Lo v1ve such schools 


are many 


the have 
Counce: 


there are 


matics teachers one belong to 


special recognition im the pages ol THE 


\Iarnematics Treacner. These would be 
designated as our Hlonor Schools. 

We need the assistance of each of you 1n 
Will you help us? 


Simply COpys ana complete the accompa- 


locating these schools. 


nving form and mail it to 


Miss Mary C. Rogers 
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If such reports are in our hands by De- 


cember 1, 1949, we shall guarantee the 
appearance of our first Honor List not 


later than the March 1950 issue of THE 
MatTruemMatics TEACHER. Revised lists will 
appear periodically in subsequent issues of 


Teacuer. If your 


THe MaruremMatics 
school does not now qualify for this recog- 
nition, talk to your fellow-teachers about 
the benefits which you have derived trom 
membership in National Council and urge 
them to join us also, 

We shall anticipate hearing from 


Please 


vou 


during the coming months. accept 











162 North Avenue, k: our sincere thanks for your cooperation 


Westfield, New Jersey 


ist 


and assistance. 





Contests and Scholarships 


ts and scholarships for high school students of mathematics ap- 


\ report OlL COTLLCSTS 
peared in the October number of THe Maruaematrics Treacner under the title “Would 


Contests and Scholarships Contribute to Increased Interest in Mathematices?”? This 
report revealed that teaxchers had little information about such competitive activities, 
except as they were held in their immediate localities. It was therefore recommended 
to the Board of Directors of the National Council that THe Maruematics TEACHER 
Carry a special section, on a temporary basis, devoted to contests and scholarships SO 
that more information would be available to those interested. 

Professor Hildebrandt has also appointed a Committee on Contests and Scholarships 
vhich is anxious to collect information on all contests and scholarships in mathematics 
open to high school students. The suecess of this section and of the Committee will de- 
pend on your cooperation. Please send to any member of the Committee or to the editor 
of Toe Marnemarics Treacuer, announcements and reports of contests and scholar- 
ships in mathematies in which vour students have participated or in connection with 
which you have « responsibility. Other teachers are anxious to learn of your contest 
experiences. 

The Committee members are: 

Walter H. Carnahan, Education Building, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Houston T. Karnes, Department of Mathematics, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. 

John R. Mavor, North Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin, 

Chairman. 

125 Baker Avenue, Westfield, New Jersey. 

1010 Ruekle Street, Indianapolis 5, Indiana. 


Mary C. Rogers, 
Marie ». Wilcox, 








Interscholastic Academic Contests in Indiana 


by Mary IF. ANpERSON 
Di distor of Adult Education and Public Se VICES, 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


a few states in this COUNTY 


ademic 


THERE are 


in which interscholastie sa com- 
petition tukes on a bit of the excitement 
generally reserved for athletic and musical 
contests. Indiana is one of these. Latin and 
mathematics inter-high-school contests 
were established here Mmanv Verrs ago by 
the State and 


teachers’ organizations in 


have persisted with continually Increasing 


vigor. English has recently been added to 


the contest program ind plans are under 


way for extending the fields of subject 
matter farther. 

At the inception of the contests the 
isked for and ii 


| As the pro- 


University was 


help in administe ring them 


gram grew, the University assumed more 


and more direction of it, the practical 


difficulties in the way of administration by 


au group so scattered and so busy aus the 
high-school teachers encouraging this shift 


of administrative responsibility. “Today 


the University takes full administrative 


charge ol the contests, with high-school 


teachers and administrators serving in 


advisory and consultative 


many si Capac- 
ite Ss. About nine tenths of the expense of 
this High-School Achie\ 


is new borne by the University, 


Program 


the rest 


ement 


being covered by an enrollment fee of one 
dollar per school per contest 

For more than thirty years these con- 
tests have been an annual spring tonic 
lor many teachers and a check on progress 
have 


for others. For pupils they repre- 


sented traditional honors to be striven for 
and a good time to be anticipated. Lust 
spring about 1400 pupils, accompanied by 
approximately 600 teachers, traveled to 
the of the 


final examinations; more than twice 


campus University to write 

this 
number had entered the preliminary con- 
tests. The rewards were only small medals 


and the publication of top-scoring names 


on mimeographed lists that were sent to 
all participating high schools and affeeted 
local the 


senior students, to the boards of admissions 


newspapers, and, in ease ol 
neighboring 


the 


of colleges in Indiana and 


Many of the 
finals travelled six or seven hours to these 


states. contestants in 


examinations and about six hundred of 
them, of choice or necessity, went to the 
additional expense of staying in Bloom- 
There is 


bods ol opinion 


Ington over one or two nights 
large 


that the 


unquest ionably | 


In Indiana contests are worth 
while 

In the past few years examination ques- 
tions have been made up by faculty mem- 
bers of various colleges in the State. 
Previously high-school teachers wrote the 
eXumination questions, und there is still 
some weight ot preference for their ques- 
tions. 
eXauminations 


in the 


Preliminary contest 


commonly known as “regionals” 
mechanies of english, in four divisions of 
Latin, and in algebra, geometry, and com- 
mathematics are 


prehensive given in 


about 1Orty cities or towns of the State at 
an hour announced several months in ad- 
vance. They ure generally given on the 
first Saturday after the basketball tourna- 


the March. 


appointed by the 


ment ends, about end of 
Participating teachers, 
Bloomington office, serve as chairmen ot 
the 


centers. 


various contests at these regional 
Every secondary school in In 
diana is permitted to enter two students 
the 


eligibility depending only on class rank 


in each of regional examinations, 
and number of courses taken in the subject 
of the examination. Schools with an en- 
rollment of more than five hundred are 
permitted to enter one extra contestant 
for each additional thousand or fraction 


thereof of enrollment. Schools make their 
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own selection of contestants and choose 
the centers at which they will write the 
examinations. 

Examinations at both regionals and 
finals are scored by teachers working in 
groups under the direction of chairmen. 
Construction and proof problems in the 
geometry and comprehensive examina- 
tions are scored in the Bloomington offices 
of the contest administration, but all other 
questions are theoretically adapted Lo 
objective scoring and are scored hy the 
teachers immediately after the papers are 
written. Questions of interpretation in- 
evitably arise, however, and on all per- 
formance affected by these scoring is 
checked in the Bloomington office. 

Final examinations are given on the 


University campus about the fourth 
Saturday after the regionals. Contestants 
are selected to enter these final contests 
on the basis of performance on the re- 
gionals. ‘The top-placing contestant at 
every regional contest in which six or more 


papers were written is invited to the finals, 


as are as many of the top-placing students ° 


from the State as a whole as ean be aec- 
commodated, The proportion varies from 
about one-fourth to one-half the regional 
contestants. 

The examinations are scheduled for 


While 


nine o'clock Saturday morning. 


the contestants are writing, the teachers 
meet first for general and then for de- 
partmental discussions of questions of 
contest policy and practice. Lectures, 
demonstrations, and exhibits in the fields 
of the various contests are planned for the 
late morning and early afternoon for both 
pupils and teachers. Teachers begin scor- 
Ing papers as soon as the first ones are 
turned in, about ten-thirty or eleven in 
some divisions. Some chairmen prefer to 
have all participating teachers work at the 
grading: others believe better work can be 
done in less time by smaller groups. All 
teachers with pupils in the contests are, 
however, on call to assist with grading. 
Last spring a country-dance party was 
contest visitors for 


Baseball 
ducted tours of the campus, music and 


arranged for the 
Friday evening. games, con- 
dramatic programs, and various: other 
campus activities, make the week-end 
sufficiently varied so that every Visitor 
can find entertainment or instruction or 
stimulation in line with his special in- 
terests and can suit his own pace. The 
only event planned for the group as a 
whole is an auditorium) program late 
Saturday afternoon for the awarding of 
gold, silver, and bronze medals to the 
three top-scoring contestants In every divi- 


sion. 





Change in Price Notice 


The Board of Directors of The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics has 
decided that additional funds must be provided to carry on the work of the Council. 
Hence the Board voted unanimously to increase the cost of THe MATHEMATICS 


TEACHER to schools, colleges and libraries from $3.00 a vear to $5.00 a vear. This new 


rate will take effect January 1, 1950. That is, subseriptions paid for on January 1, 1950 


or thereafter will be $5.00 if paid for by schools, colleges and libraries, $3.00 if paid for 
by individuals. All of this additional income will be used to carry on special projects 


by the Council, not for office overhead. 








Group Affiliation with the National Council 


By H. W. CHARLESWORTH 


Chairman of A fliliated Groups, East High School, Dy nver, Colorado 


THE first of this series of articles ap- 
peared in the THE 
MATHEMATICS TREACHER. The situation of 


October issue of 
affiliation was briefly summarized in that 
article, the need for a more effective type 
of affiliation was shown, announcement of 
Delegate Assembly at the 1950 


the 


convention was made, groups 


the Na- 


tional Council were asked to renew their 


Chicago 
which have been affiliated with 
affiliation by December 1, and new affilia- 
tions were invited. 

[t is the ambition of vour chairman that 
affiliation be made more meaningful and 
that it be more helpful to both the affili- 
ated groups and to the National Council. 
Since it is a cooperative matter, we must 
work together. We are staking much faith 
in the results of the Delegate Assembly 
Proper planning for it, free exchange of 
wise 


ideas during the assembly, agree- 
ments and decisions will accomplish much. 
Two things are necessary, if the National 
Council is to be ot greater help to the 
affiliated PTOUDS; first, the desire on the 
part of groups for the interchange of ideas 
and efforts, second, some hard and saeri- 
ficial work on the part of the groups and 
the individual leaders in these groups. 
There seems to be no question about the 
desire for improved affiliation. For several 
increased evi- 
the 


teachers to 


years now there has been 


dence of it. I have no doubt about 


willingness of mathematics 
work and their ability to accomplish re- 
sults. I 


teachers a good many vears and have ob- 


have worked with mathematics 
served what they can do when they set out 
determined to do it. We need only to look 
around a bit to find plenty of evidence of 
what mathematics teachers have done and 
are now doing all over the country, indi- 
vidually and in groups. Having ‘the desire 
to combine our efforts and the ability to 


produce results, we need now a good plan 
of procedure, 

affiliated 
a few responsibilities 


To get our plan under Way, 
groups must accept 
now. First, send to me before December | 
the renewal of your affihation. Blanks for 
the purpose Were sent out in September 
If vou did not receive this blank, please 
write to me immediately. Second, select 


as soon as possible the one delegate that 


your group will send to represent you at 


the Delegate Assembly In (Chicago. We 
shall want the name ol this person hy 
Mareh 1, 1950, along with brief state- 


ments of questions or issues he will bring 
before the Delegate Assembly. The dele- 
gate vou choose should be a member ot 


Thi Natio al ( "ow c l of Ti ache S of Vath - 


matics, and, of course, should he able to 


represent the desires and ideas of Vout 
Third, 
the improvement of affiliation. We shall 
the 


group. send to me suggestions for 


assemble these suggestions betore 


meeting of delegates, thereby expediting 
the work of the \ssembly. Fourth, keep us 
posted on the activities of your group. lt 
would be well to have one person desig 
nited to do this Officers ol Froups should 
accept these responsibilities, but all mem 


{ 


bers of ZTOUps should share in them, it 


least to the extent of sPeIng that thes 
things are done. 
New affiliations are invited. If vou 


group desires affiliation, please write di- 
rectly to me. Renewal and new affiliations 
completed by December | will be listed in 
the March 1950 THe Marni 
MATICS TEACHER, giving names of officers, 
original affiliation, 
We are inviting affiliation 


issue. of 
date of number otf 
members, ete. 
mathematics, ele- 


of groups of teachers of 


mentary through junior college, local, 


state, district or regional groups. We can- 
not include student groups, college or high 
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school clubs, 
these may be worked out later. 

Several state-wide groups have been 
recently and call themselves 
(Name of state ) 
Vathematics. Some of these have already 
completed their affiliation with the Na- 
tional Council, others are planning to do 
The stats 


teache 8 of 


organized 


Council of 


sO soon. idea of a 


mathematics seems good. in 


particularly where the 


many instances, 
geographic area is not too large. A’ few 
larger states might well have more than 


one organization. In a few instances, two 


or more states might group together to 
regional ASSOCI- 


organize a multi-state or 


Larger 


ation of mathematics teachers. 


Zroups, with the smaller gyroups working 


as a part of the larger group, may have 
certain advantages. It is quite likely that 
the larger group would bear more weight 
Where state or regional matters pertaining 
to mathematics were involved, particu- 
larly so if this group were also affiliated 
with the NatZonal Council. It is to be ex- 
pected that such organizations of teachers 
will want to influence the thinking relative 
to mathematics curricula and mathematics 


\ state 


or regional organization, backed by affilia- 


teaching in their respective areas. 


tion with the Vational Council, could hope 
to accomplish more than the strictly local 
the National 


Council does not wish to designate the size 


organization. However, 
ol territory covered hy an affihated group. 
This is a matter for the localities them- 
selves to decide It would he well, however, 
for localities every where to consider the 
matter and the advisability of expanding 
both territory and efforts. Present local 


now; plans for affiliation of 


T achers of 


council of 
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organizations need not be disbanded nor 
affiliation of them with the National Coun- 
better that 
organizations continue and feed into the 


cil discontinued, these local 
larger district, state, or regional organiza- 
tion. But, don’t have a state or regional 
organization just for the sake of having 
one! 

Let me pass on to you a few ideas that I 
have gleaned from my correspondence 
with groups. These may be of some help 
to you. Limit the activities of the group 
to serving those funetions which it is dis- 


tinctly equipped to serve. Do not try to 


serve functions which are already being 
handled by other groups. Rather than 


duplicating the good efforts of another 
group, voice your support of such efforts 
and let them have the credit for doing it. 
Set up definite machinery for coordination 


Ar- 


range for a continuance of leadership in 


of efforts with related organizations. 


your group, avoiding the necessity ot 
electing an entire new set of officers each 
vear. Keep the constitution and adminis- 
trative machinery as simple and flexible as 
possible. The effectiveness of the group 
depends most upon good active leadership, 
leaders who see and feel the value of pro- 
fessional organizations and who will un- 
selfishly devote time and energy to it. 
The cooperation of working groups all 
over the country will help realize our de- 
sire and determination to improve the 
teaching of mathematies throughout the 
country, even in the smallest schools. We 
shall be helping to accomplish the objec- 
tive of The National Council, which is, 
“the advancement of mathematics teach- 
ing in elementary and secondary school.” 





ATTENTION! AFFILIATED GROUPS! 


Renewal of affiliation must be in by December |, if the name of your 
group is to appear in the list to be published in the March issue of 
"The Mathematics Teacher.’ New affiliations completed by Decem- 


ber | will be included in this list. 


Concerning matters of affiliation, please write directly to H. W. 
Charlesworth, East High School, Denver, Colorado. 
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Henry W. SYER 
School of Kdwu ation 
Boston Una ( ‘sily 


Boston. VWassach Vine tts 


BOOKLETS 


> ‘ ’ p 
B i Sone Stuagestions to 


ome / lo By clop Clear Thinkina 


Teaching Ge- 


University of Kansas Publications; Law- 
rence, Kansas 
Gilbert 


pages; 


Pamphlet: 6°X9"; 20 
Ulmer, Author; Free 
De scr plion 4 This ISSlle of Kansas Stud- 


ies in Education contains materials and 
restions for teaching geometry to de- 
velop an understanding of clear thinking 
in non-geometric situations. Suggestions 
are given for the study of the following 
points both in non-geometric and in ge- 
ometric affairs: (1) defining key words (2 
generalization (3) reasoned by analogy 
(4) detecting implicit assumptions (5) in- 
verses, converses (6) indirect proof (7 
name calling. Methods of leading the pupil 
to discovet relationships for himself are 
outlined. 

Appraisal: Since studies have shown 
that the use of non-geometric materials 
results in improved understanding of ge- 
ometric relationships, geometry teachers 
will welcome the material in this pam- 
phle t. This pamphlet furnishes the geome- 
try teacher with a great number of ap- 


propriate non-geometric situations to 
¢ 


supplement instruction in methods of 
logical reasoning. However, there may be 
some doubt as to whether or not the most 
important purpose of geometry is to de- 


velop critical think ing. 
CHARTS 


C'.10—Combest Mensuration Charts 


Banks Upshaw & Company; 707 Browder 
Street; Dallas, Texas 


DONOVAN A. JOHNSON 
Coll qe of Education 
Unive rsily of Minnesota 


VWinneapolis. Minnesota 
I 


23" X30"; $7.60 per set of seven ($1.20 
each 

Desei plion: Basic geometric figures and 
descriptive titles and = statements are 
neatly lithographed on cloth charts; metal 
strips along the top and bottom of the 
charts cause them to hang correctly while 
being displayed The seven charts are en 
titled: (1) A Polygon Family, (2) An Ap- 
proach to Areas, 3 Areas, } Lateral 
\reas, Volumes 


of Solids, and 7 


5) Convex Surfaces, (6 
Volumes. Simple lin 
diagrams ilustrate the common polygons 
encountered in the study of intuitive ge 
ometry and the means of deriving formu 
las for determining the areas and volumes 
of these planes and solids. The derivations 
are intuitive and, as each new formula is 
found it is compared with the correspond 
ing formula which applies to the rectangle 
or rectangular prism. This stress on rela 
tionships among the formulas is certainly 
desirable and is emphasized by repetition 

Miniature 


the charts have been printed on heavy tag 


V4 
. QO! 


repre xluet ions (53 x 


(eM 
paper and may be purchased for $.56 per 
package of twenty-five cards. They are 
printed against a drab, unstimulating 
cream-color background but the informa 
tion contained is identical to that on the 
larger charts. Each of the ecards is ae 
companied by a sheet of questions whose 
answers indicate an understanding of the 
concepts portrayed by the chart. Thes 
cards are meant to be used as individual 
aids which should be placed in the hands 
of each student. 

A twenty-page manual of directions 
(price, $.25) is also available; it describes 
in detail the significance of each chart and 
contains much common but valuable in- 
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formation on the teaching of mensuration. 

Appraisal: The teaching of mensuration 
ean easily become abstract and meaning- 
less when concrete aids are not used to en- 
rich the topics under discussion. These 
charts are compact and portray concepts 
which are considered from the time the 
Various polygons are introduced until the 
final review of volumes. They by no means 
replace actual experimentation with plane 
and solid figures; Combest is cognizant of 
this fact for his manual of directions em- 
phasizes the need of experimentation. The 
lists of exercises which accompany the 
chart cards also display recognition of the 
place of student discovery as an excellent 
means of developing formulas. Such ac- 
tivities are probably more important at 
the lower grade levels where students are 
less capable of formal proofs which involve 
manipulation of equations. 

Where limited 


ment of both the charts and cards, if may 


funds prohibit procure- 


be advisable to purchase only the cards. 
Their more direct appeal to the students 
seems to be more valuable than the group 
necessitated by the 
Bernard Singer, Hyannis, 


instruction charts. 
(Reviewed by 


Massachusetts). 


EQUIPMENT 


P22—Teach-A-Number Kit 
‘Teach-A-Number Company; 725 Poydras 


Street: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Description: All of the number blocks 
which comprise this set are 13” by 13” but 
vary in thickness. The number one blocks 
are each }” thick, the number two blocks 
are each 3” thick, and so on by }” step in- 
creases for each of the digits through ten. 
A different colored block is used for each 
of the digits, and the blocks are appropri- 
ately labeled with both the notation and 
the word for each digit. One of the sug- 
gested values for the blocks is that the 
relative sizes can be used to teach the 
meanings for each of the numbers. For 
example, when a pupil can match a THREE 
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block and three ONE blocks, he can prove 
that three ONE’s equal THREE. Another 
suggested value is that the fundamental 
operations with whole numbers can be 
learned by manipulating the blocks. For 
instance, blocks TWO, FOUR, and THREE 
can be stacked beside block NINE to prove 
the addition. Comparable manipulations 
can be made for subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division within the limitations of 
and blocks 
Other values suggested in the manual in- 


S1ze numbers of available. 
clude using the kit for number combina- 
tions, simple fractions, decimals, and asso- 
ciation of number words and the numerals. 

Appraisal: These blocks approach the 
teaching of number through the idea of 
comparative sizes. The relationship be- 
tween counting number and measurement 
number is important, but beginners in 
number work will have difficulty in seeing 
the idea of threeness in the THREE block as 
such, ¢ ‘onsequent ly, the use of these blocks 
should he 


matched natural units with natural units, 


deferred until pupils have 
and have had considerable experience with 
the idea of number as applied to compo- 
nent and total groups which are made up 
of natural units. Likewise, in experiences 
such as stacking three various sized blocks 
beside a larger block to find a total, it must 
be realized that the symbol on the larger 
block and not the quantity of the blocks is 
the important aspect for the child. For the 
teacher who is fully aware of the steps in 
developing the ideas of number in the 
counting and in the measurement situa- 
tions, these blocks offer some unique pos- 
sibilities, as they can be used for fractions 
readiness, ideas of measurement without 
standardized units, and so on as well as 
some of the uses suggested in the manual. 
The teacher must never, however, forget 
that the number property of the FIVE 
block will probably not stand out as 
clearly as five separate units. 

The blocks are of wood, quite durable 
and should stand hard usage. Because of 
multiple possibilities for use, no specific 
grade level can be designated for this kit. 
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(Reviewed by Robert L. Burch, Boston 


University). 


FILMS 


Ratio and Proportion 


Madison 


F’.40 
Ave.; 


Knowledge Builders; 625 
New York, New York 
l6mm film: black and white; sound: | reel; 
S40; 1948. 


Content: Vhis film introduces the use of 
ratios by showing how ratios are used to 
determine the batting average of a base- 
ball player. The making of Jam by a 
recipe is used to form a proportion which 
is solved by cross multipheation. \ literal 
proportion is written and the various ways 
of manipulating the terms in the propor- 
tion are discussed. The use of ratio and 
proportion are then illustrated by use of 
such devices as lathes and adding ma- 
chines. A complete problem on gear ratios 
is illustrated with turning gears in mesh 
and solved. 

Appraisal: One of the major difficulties 
of this film is that it includes considerable 
material on the solution of a proportion 
done just as well on the 


a film. Another criticism 


which can be 
blackboard 
is that the measuring instruments used, as 


as in 


cups of berries and cups of sugar, are not 
exact units of measurement. Some teach- 
ers will object to the solution of propor- 
tions by cross multiplication. The photog- 
raphy is satisfactory but the content of 


film lacks interest. 
FILMSTRIPS 


F'S.57 Graphs 
Society for Visual Edueation; 100 East 
Ohio Street; Chicago, Illinois 


Filmstrip; 35mm; 55 frames; black and 
white; $2.00; 1948. 
Content: This filmstrip shows what 


basic principles in drawing 
and 


graphs are, 
graphs and 
graphs are used. It begins by illustrating 


reading graphs, how 
the value of a graph for picturing number 


facts by relating it to the use of pictures in 
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daily life. The reading and construction of 
pictographs, bar graphs, line graphs, and 
circle graphs are discussed. Basic princi- 
ples of graphing, such as, “graphs should 


show comparisons not isolated = state- 


ments,” or “graphs should compare ap- 
proximate quantities not minute details,” 
are emphasized. examples are given of the 
use of graphs in business, engineering, 
aviation, and the study of economic and 


social change. The filmstrip ends by giving 


SIX questions on the identification and 
reading of graphs. 

App aisal: The most effective part ol 
this filmstrip is its emphasis on basic 


principles of graphing, each one illustrated 
by a graph. It also furnishes a variety of 
applications. Llowever, the selection of 
graphs of material related to adolescent 
activities would be more interesting to the 
pupil than graphs of the production ol 
grains or petroleum. Although basic prin- 
ciples are stated in a concise manner, the 
use of expressions such as “isolated state 
ments,” “self-explanatory” or “factors” 
meaningful to seventh grade 


the 


will not be 
pupils. This filmstrip should assist 
teaching of graphing but it should not 
supplant the use of opaque projections Ol 
bulletin board blackboard 
drawings of graphs of local or up-to-date 
This 


grades 7-9. 


INSTRUMENTS 


displays or 


data. filmstrip was produced for 


T.12 Plain English Microme te r Calipe 
(72662) 
T.138—Plain Metra VWicrometer Calipe r 


(72657) 
Central Scientific Company; 1700 Irving 


Park Road; Chieago 13, Llinois 


$3.25 each 


Description: The small micrometers 
have black cast steel frames. They are of 
durable construction and although the 
graduations are crudely impressed in the 
instruments, they are sufficiently accurate 
for teaching purposes. The vernier at- 


tachments aid the user in reading the 
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Eenglish-scale micrometer to the nearest 


0.001 
one inch. The metric model measures ac- 


as large as 


inch for measurements 


and its 


soth 


curately within O.O1 mm. range 


extends from 0 to 25 mm. instru- 
ments are sturdily constructed. 
Appraisal: Teaching the use of pre- 
cision measuring instruments falls logically 
into the curriculum of shop mathematics 
but may likewise be included in the course 


Ol study of general mathematics. It is en- 


tirely conceivable that many more stu- 
dents who study these courses will eventu- 
ally make greater use of such tools than 


will the college-preparatory pupils who 
learn to manipulate the micrometer in the 
phivsies laboratory. 

The particular instruments do not offer 
sufficient precision for scientifie work but 
are sufficiently accurate for Classroom pur- 
poses; their mechanical simplicity is a de- 
sirable characteristic. 

Instruction with such tools is particu- 
larly meaningful to the many students 
who plan to become skilled laborers and 
the mere fact that the instrument is used 
somewhat extensively by machinists and 
other shop-workers will supply intrinsic 
interest. In many schools it will be possible 
to purchase the instruments in quantities 
for their usefulness applies to the physical 
and shop departments aus well as to the 
mathematics department. Mach student 
should have the opportunity to become 
fairly proficient in operating the device 
through actual measurement of objects. 
The price of the instrument is proportional 
value derived there- 


to the educational 


from. (Reviewed by Bernard Singer; 


Hyannis, \Iassachuset ts). 


| i A Ve rie r Cali pe , s 
Central Scientific Company; 1700 Irving 
Park Road; Chicago 13, Llinois 

(71” long, $4.20 each). 

Description: A steel vernier caliper con- 
tains scales for measuring in both the 
Kinglish and metric systems. One end of 
the calipers contains fixed Jaws for making 
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inner and outer measurements and a 


vernier is attached to the sliding jaws. 
Readings may he mide to within L, 125 
inch on the Ienglish scule and to the near- 


est 1/10 millimeter on the metric seale. 
The largest measurements obtained with 
the instrument are five inches and 120 


millimeters on the Ienglish and metric 
scales respectively. 

The calipers are very well constructed. 

Appraisal: The vernier caliper should 
be used in shop mathematics courses to in- 
troduce the students to a measuring in- 
strument which is commonly used in the 
shop and laboratory. Use of the vernier 
itself is important for it appears on many 
types of precision instruments including 
Since the 


the micrometer. 


vernier attached to these calipers is of 


Important 


very simple design, it may well be intro- 
duced with the instrument. 

It is quite expensive to purchase the 
vernier calipers in large quantities even 
though a ten per cent discount is offered 
when they are acquired in lots of six. The 
ald is quite desirable, however, and the 
number purchased will be dependent upon 
the school budget. (Reviewed by Bernard 


Singer; Hyannis, Massachusetts). 


MODELS 


M7 Geom { 71C Mod ls Kit. 
Professor M. H. Ahrendt: Anderson Col- 


lege; Anderson, Indiana 
Kit: 50¢ each; 3 for $1.00; $4.00 a dozen 


Description: This mathematics kit was 
produced by Science Service as one of their 
“Things of Science’ Service Unit No. 102. 
It consists of ten items needed to make 
four geometric models to be used in per- 
forming twenty-five simple experiments to 
discover geometric relations. The articles 
in the kit include elastie thread, four small 
cardboard charts, a push pin, screw eye, 
upholstery nail, two dowels, and a leaflet 
which describes the experiments to be per- 
formed with the models. The experiments 
all deal with triangles; (1) forming tri- 
angles of equal area, (2) relationships of 








9 
Ole 


medians of triangles, (3) lines joining mid- 
points of the sides of a triangle, (4) rela- 
tionships of angles and triangles inscribed 
in a circle. The experiments generally con- 
sist in using the elastic thread to find 
relationships between lines in triangles 
formed on the cardboard charts. 
Appraisal; This kit will give the mathe- 
matics teacher material and specifie in- 
structions for laboratory work in her ge- 
ometry classes. Since the models are very 
small, they should be used by individual 
students. Thus, to be most effective, every 
student should be provided with a kit. 
Another way to utilize the kit would be to 
use it as a pattern for the students to make 
their own enlarged version of the kit. Then 
the students will be able to perform the 
twenty-five experiments described so that 
they can visualize many problems and 
theorems of geometry that often have little 


meaning when learned from a textbook. 


PICTURES 
P.4—Galileo 


Stanley Bowman Company, 2929 Broad- 
way; New York 24, New York 

Picture: 26 by 35”: colored: unmounted 
$2.50; on panel lacquered, 13” ebonized 
frame $7.00; 3” natural finish frame $12.00. 

Description: This original muragraph is 
an attractive picture in seven colors. The 
picture shows Galileo seated at a table 
with an open book, a quill pen in one hand 
and the other hand on a globe. A telescope, 
and astrolabe, and a second globe gives 
the picture atmosphere related to Galileo’s 
achievements. According to the distribu- 
tor “careful study and research has made 
accurate the most minute details’’ in this 
picture. 

Appraisal; This artistic picture should 
add atmosphere to the mathematics class- 
room while at the same time giving color- 
ful decoration. The color and detail of the 
picture have been artistically executed. 
However, it would be more appropriate for 
the mathematics classroom to have pic- 
tures of men who are more closely related 
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to the development of mathematics if 


these were available. In order to display 
the picture attractively, it is desirable to 


obtain the mounted picture. 
P.5—Portraits of Mathematicians 


Pictorial Mathematics, [86th Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue; New York 33, New 
York. 

Portfolio I; 12 portraits; black and white 
85.00: single portrait 50¢. 

Portfolio LI; 13 portraits; black and white 
$3.75; single portrait 50¢ 

Portfolio ILI; 12 portraits; black and white 
$3.75; single portrait 50¢. 

Portfolio IV; 12 portraits; black and white 
$3.75; single portrait 50¢. 

Description: These portfolios are made 
up of two-color portraits 10 14 inches in 
size, suitable for framing, and containing a 
short biography of the subject. 

Portfolio 1 with biographies by David 
Eugene Smith, contains pictures of Archi 
medes, Copernicus, Viete, Galileo, Des- 
cartes, Newton, Leibniz, Napier, La 
Grange, Gauss, Lobachevsky and Syl- 
vester. 

Portfolio I] with biographies also by 
Professor Smith, contains pictures of 
Kuelid, Cardan, Kepler, Euler, Fermat, 
Laplace, Hamilton, Cauchy, Poincaré, 
Jacobi, Cuyley, Paseal and Chebycheff. 

Portfolio II] entitled Portraits of Fa- 
mous Philosophers who were Mathema- 
ticians with biographies by Cassius 
Jackson Keyser, contains pictures of 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, 

toger Bacon, Descartes, Pascal, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Berkeley, Kant and Pierce. 

Portfolio IV entitled Portraits of Fa 
mous Physicists with — biographical 
sketches by Henry Crew, includes the pol 
traits of Newton, Galileo, Huygens, Am 
pere, Fresnel, Rowland, Faraday, Joule, 
Clausius, Hertz, Gibbs and Maxwell. 

Appraisal: These portfolios will furnish 
the mathematics teacher with pictures of 
leaders of mankind who have left an ever- 
lasting impression upon the world’s prog- 
ress. They should be used to illustrate the 
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historical development of mathematics, 
for bulletin board displays, or to add at- 
mosphere to the mathematics classroom. 
They lack the interest of real photographs 
since they are of necessity all reproduc- 
tions of ancient portraits. Some of them 
lack realism while others depict the per- 
sonality or character in a lifelike fashion. 


P.6— Portraits of Mathematicians and Pic- 
tures of Mathematical Instruments 
Secretary; Smithsonian Institution; Wash- 
ington 25, D.C 

SX 10"; $.40 each. 

De scription : The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion prepares and distributes 8” X10” por- 
traits of the following mathematicians. 
They should be ordered by negative num- 
enclosed drawn = in 


her and remittance 


fuvor of the Smithsonian Institution: 
Negative Number 
36170-A 
I3169-A 
36170 
085-1 
9585-H 
1389-B 
9585-0) 
9585-M 


Name 

Descartes 

Leonhard Euler 

Galileo 

C. F. Gauss 

Pierre Simon de Laplace 
Gottfried Leibnitz 
James C. Maxwell 

Sir Isaac Newton 


A 5”X7" portrait of Euclid (9585-G) 
may be obtained for $.85 and negatives of 
Thales and Pythagorus may be purchased 
for $1.25. Prints of the two latter mathe- 
maticians are available for $.40. Prints of 
the three following mathematical instru- 
ments are available for the same price: 
3101L0-A 
34081 
19876 


Persian astrolabe 
Backstaff 
Abacus 


Appraisal: The portraits are primarily 
useful during discussions of the history of 
mathematics and for purposes of stimula- 
tion and atmosphere. The abacus is perti- 
nent not only because of its historical im- 
portance but also because of its present 
significance as a means of speedy computa- 
tion used in the Orient. The astrolabe and 
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backstaff may well be displayed in the 
trigonometry and geometry classes where 
their utility may be proved mathemati- 
cally. Prices of these photographs are cer- 
tainly reasonable. (Reviewed by Bernard 


Singer; Hyannis, Massachusetts). 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL FOR 
LABORATORY WORK 


World of Contact! Second 


SL.& Wings 
Sight 

Kducational Radio Script Exchange; U.S 
Office of Kdueation; Federal Security 
Agency; Washington, D. C 

fadio Script; 11 pages; mimeographed (15 
minutes); Free on loan. 
Description: This script is one of many 
obtainable from the Office of Education, 
although not many are on subjects useable 
in mathematics classes. The Chicago Pub- 
lic School of the Air originally produced 
this drama, for four male voices, which 
tells the “story of instruments and their 
necessity in the 
plane.” By having a veteran pilot tell 
about instruments and dramatize a war 
experience When they were necessary, the 


safe navigation of a 


message is driven home. The pilot names 
and describes the radio, oil temperature, 
gauge, altimeter, fuel gauge, 
climb indicator, air speed indicator, arti- 
ficial horizons, turn and bank indicator, 
techometer, clock, drift 


compass, 


pressure gauges, 
indicator, pressure gauge, engine, tem- 
perature gauge, directional gyroscope, 
radio directional finders. 

Appraisal: Nothing of immediate in- 
terest to mathematics is included; science 
classes would find more. But mathemati- 
cians who do not feel their interest aroused 
in aviation by this drama as a grand 
jumping-off place for discussions in ge- 
ometry and trigonometry are missing one 
of the best sources of motivation. Classes 
which try to look up information, write 
and produce similar dramas for mathe- 
matics classes will learn even more. Such 
dramas can be recorded to become part of 
the school library of teaching aids. 
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SL.I—The World ts Yours 
Surveying 


Educational Radio Seript Exchange; U.S. 
Office of Education; Federal 
\gency; Washington, D. C 


Security 


Radio Script; 20 pages, mimeographed (30 


minutes); Free on loan. 


Romance of 
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ing: hydrographic, geodesic, railway, topo- 
graphical, airplane and cadastral. Other 
incidents in the 
dramatized. The degree of accuracy in the 


use of surveying are 
instruments is discussed. 


Appraisal: No formulas, derivations, 
manipulation, Computation, drawings, or 


roots of equations, but still good mathe- 


matics. Here is the kind of background 


This script is one written sfiags ; 
material which is not found in textbooks 


De scription A 


about the “wonders of the Smithsonian 


and probably none should be. It is infor- 
the and 
surrounds the 

Mathematics 


Institution.”” It requires both male and 


mation of best most authentic 
kind. It 

lite. 
even convince the English teachers that 


a joint 


female voices and tells of the exhibit of _ 
surveying instruments in the museums formalistic parts 
Range finders, transits, bars, with teachers might 
theodolite, 


ben¢ h 


COMpasses, 


dividing engines, telescopes, 


producing such a play could be 


and arometers. A 
dramatization of the boundary dispute 
Maine and New 


1839 highlights the importance of survey- 


marks, tapes 


project. 
Brunswick in Notre: A 32 page, mimeographed bibliog- 
raphy listing 260 non-projected aids to teaching 
35¢ to Henry W. 
University, 


between 
may be obtained by sending 
Sver, School of Edueation, 


Mass 


ing in politics. Map and plate making are 
talked of, 


: Boston 
types ol 


and various survev- — Boston, 





Special Citation to Mary A. Potter 


Potter, active leader and former president of the National Council ot 
Teachers of Mathematics, was awarded a special citation by The University of Wis- 
consin at a luncheon meeting during the annual Institute for Principals and Super- 
intendents at the University. Miss Potter was one of two teachers in the state of Wis- 
consin selected for this high honor, which is made even more significant by the fact that 
this is the first year in which such citations have been awarded. The citation read: 


Mary A. 


The University of Wisconsin recognizing the eminent services of Mary A 
Potter who through untiring effort as a teacher and leader in Education has 
won universal respect of adults and the esteem of youth in her community 
and in the State, presents this Testimonial upon the recommendation of the 
faculty of the School of Education with the approval of the Regents of the 
University. In witness thereof it is signed and sealed this 18th day of July 1949. 
President of Regents 

President of University of Wisconsin 
Dean of School of Education 


(Signed) F. J. Sensenbrenner 
(Signed) E. B. Fred 
(Signed) John Guy Fowlkes 


By happy coincidence the award was made on the first day of the Conference on 
Teaching Mathematics. The program of the Conference was rearranged so that those 
attending the Conference could be present at the Citations luncheon. Later at the Con- 
ference banquet Miss Potter was presented a corsage as a token of the happiness and 
honor that her recognition brought to mathematics teachers and in appreciation of her 
contributions to mathematics education. 





